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For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady's Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNESs, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—lIsaias uxu, 1. 
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Violating the 














HE forcible seizure by Nazi official puppets of 
a number of people who had sought sanctuary 
in the Basilica of St. Paul in Rome at the begin- 
ning of last month, and the later seizure of the 
Monastery on NV 
from the Eternal City, has 1 1 th 
the Nazi-Fascist satraps do not respect the 
of the Holy See. j 


lame 


Benedictine 





overeignt\ 





On the contrary, an 
oft-proclaimed respect for the 


in spite of th 


of the Holy 





Father, guaranteed by solemn treaty by 
including Hitler’s Germany, the 
ruthlessly disregarded their word of honor and placed 
not only Vatican City, but the august person of the 
Holy Father in the greatest eopardy. The whol 
Christian 


all the nation 


Nazi war lords have 


of the Holy See 


Cy 


Soucreignily 


London a short time ago. It was written by Right Rev. 
Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, former Archbishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal See of Canterbury. He declared 
that Rome is unlike any other city because it “belongs 
not to one country only, but to the world, and its de- 
struction would be a loss to civilization and religion 
would be for all time and which would be 








lestruction of the 
Monastery on the 


famous and historic Bene- 
top of Monte Cassino, not 
from Rome, illustrates the reckless attitude 
German authorities. They allow neither senti- 
ment nor respect for religious institutions to deter them 





+) 
many mue 


oi tne 


from putting these priceless Christian fanes in jeop- 
ardy, even for the 





world 
turns its eyes on 
Rome today with a 
prayer that as the 
rumble of the guns 
























grows nearer and 
louder in the street 
of the Holy City, 
the spiritual home 
of Christerdom 
may, somehow, 
‘scape unscathed 
from the devasta- 
tion which the Nazi 
jisciples of Lucifer 
let loose upon the 
world in their mad 
lust for power and 
plunder. The inhu- itis as ats adiiee 
manity and desecra- 

tion which has 


marked their pace across Europe leaves little hope 


that they will stop short of destroying Rome and 
its treasures of antiquity so priceless to the whoie 
world, and bring down in the vortex of destruction the 
material and visible center which is the abode of the 
Vicar of Christ on earth. 
That Catholics are not alone in being concerned 
about the safety of the Holy Father and his See City 
is generally known, but as lending emphasis to the 
point a letter of appeal that the armies of the United 
Nations take special care not to damage Rome and 
Vatican treasures, even at the cost of a temporary 
military setback, was Times of 









published in the 








most trifling and 
fleeting advantage 
to themselves. In 
contrast to the gen- 
erous pledge of the 
Allied Nation’s 
tatesmen to re- 
frain from damag- 
ing the monuments 
of antiquity and 
shrines dear to the 
hearts of Chris- 
tians, the Nazi 
pagans, with devil- 
ish cunning, use 
them as armed 
forts or redoubts so 
that our guns are 
forced to destroy 
that which all 
Christendom holds in veneration as symbolic of the 
progress oO! 
The Nazi leaders seem determined to wipe out every 
stige of human culture if they can do so. 

monastery of Monte Cassino was founded by 
St. Benedict, on the ruins of 


of St. Paul in Rome. 


mankind irom the darkness of paganism. 








3 a still earlier, pagan 
temple, in 529; it has been pillaged, burned, restored 
and rebuilt many times since then; the main mass of 
the buildings date from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but it is believed to incorporate fragments 
voing back to the days of the Romans. ‘Now again,” 
says an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune, “‘it 
has been given to the destruction of war, but for a 
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The spacious Chapel in the Benedictine Abbey on Monte Cassino which nas destroyed recently. 


reason which itself speaks powerfully of the strength 
of the civilizing and humane ideal for which the Catho- 
lic Church has always stood.” 

A press release issued a few weeks ago by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service 
gives some historical data on other invasions which 
Rome and left it in desolation. We quote: 

‘The Eternal City had been sacked by the Lombards 
1 the sixth century during the pontificate of St. Gregory 
the Great—the first Gregory and the first Pontiff to 
bear the title ‘servant of the servants of God.’ Faced 
with the apathy of imperial authorities St. Gregory 
ietermined that Rome should not fall into the hands 
of a half-civilized Lombard Duke and, consequently, 
wielded temporal power both in resisting the Lombards 
and suing for a separate peace. As one historian ex- 
pressed it: ‘All over the Christian world, he had taught 
men to look to the Pope as one who could make peace 
and ensure it.’ 

‘The pontificate of St. Gregory the Great, therefore, 
has two-fold significance in relation to the present era 
in which the temporal power ot His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII as sovereign of Vatican City, a neutral State, 
must be taken into consideration in relation to the 
occupation of Rome, as well as the Holy Father’s role 
‘Ss spiritual sovereign of approximately 400,000,000 
uls who, at his direction, everywhere are praying for 
ust and lasting peace. 

‘In 1053, among the Normans who took the Pope, 
St. Leo IX, as prisoner, was one Robert Guiscard who, 
thirty-one years later, sacked Rome. The incidents 
leading up to this event were unusual. On June 2, 
1083, the German Emperor Henry IV took possession 


~~ 
befell 
fell 


v 
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of Rome. This was the same Henry wnho in the winter 
of 1076, accompanied only by his wife and child and 
one servant, had crossed the Alps to stand barefooted 
before Pope Gregory VII at Canossa. But Henry’s 
submission and penitence were not lasting and when 
he took Rome, St. Gregory VII sought refuge in the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo. 

“That vast circular mausoleum of the Roman 
Hadrian—given the name of Sant’ Angelo early in the 
pontificate of St. Gregory the Great, because of the 
vision of the Archangel Michael standing on its sum- 
mit and sheathing his sword as a sign that the plague 
which was then devastating the city was ended—has 
served as a refuge for more than one Pontiff. 

“From Sant’ Angelo, St. Gregory sent a message to 
Robert Guiscard when Henry IV had himself crowned 
Emperor in St. Peter’s, on March 31, 1084, by his 
protege, the anti-pope Clement II. In response to the 
Pontiff’s message, Guiscard took the city, delivered 
the Pope and installed him in the Lateran but when 
the Romans, enraged by Norman pillage, revolted, 
Guiscard sacked Rome and its inhabitants were mas- 
sacred or sold as slaves. Disappointed and bowed 
down with sorrow, the Pope retired to Salerno where 
he died the following year and was buried in the 
Church of San Matteo. His last words were: ‘I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore, I die in 
exile.’ 

“But the sixth and eleventh century sackings of Rome 
were only preludes to that of the sixteenth century 
during the pontificate of Clement VII, when the fuel 
of religious bigotry was added to political wars. 

“Guilio de Medici, who became Pope Clement VII 
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in 1523, had been reared in the worst traditions of 
Italian diplomacy and evinced a fatal irresolution of 
character. Yet it was this same Pontiff who remained 
resolute against the demands of Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, backed by Francis I of France, for dissolution of 
his marriage with Catherine of Aragon. But any Pope 
selected at that time, no matter what his human ability 
or tact, would have faced an almost impossible task 
in keeping the Bark of Peter on an even keel when all 
of Europe was subjected to political and religious 


tempests. 


“Emperor Charles V and King Francis I were at 
war. The new Pope adopted an attitude of 
neutrality. Charles V 


lo- 


‘‘Leathes, an impartial historian, says: ‘The Luther- 
ans rejoiced to burn and to defile what all the world 
had adored. Churches were desecrated, women—even 
the Religious—were violated, ambassadors pillaged. 
Cardinals put to ransom, ecclesiastical dignitaries and 

eremonies made a mockery, and the soldiers fought 
imong themselves for the spoil.’ 

‘For centuries Christendom had feared the sack of 
Rome by Turks, but it was so-called Christians—in 
the employ of a ruler who laid claim to Charlemagne’s 
title, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire—who 
reduced one of the most highly prized centers of cul- 
wealth to the ruined and broken 


1 


ture, nistory and 


andscape that greeted 





had advocated the 
selection of Guilio de 
Medici and expected 
something in return; 
but within the year 
Clement VII had con- 
-luded a secret treaty 
with the King o: 
France, probably in the 
hope of saving Italy 
and also ridding the 
Papacy of a threatened 
imperial dictation. In 
time the envoys of 
Charles V allied them- 
selves with the Colonna 
who for more than half 
a century had _ been 
raiding Papal territory. 
“In September, 152 
the Colonna made a 
sudden attack on Rome, 
and plundered the Vati- 
can and confined the 
Pope in the Castel 
Sant’ Angelo. The Em- 
peror disavowed the 
action of the Colonna, 
but took advantage of 
the situation. Some months later the Pope signed a 
truce with the Emperor and promised to pay an 
indemnity of 60,000 ducats. 





Castel Sant’ 


“Meanwhile German and Spanish mercenaries in 
northern Italy were short of provisions and behind in 
pay; when they heard of the promised indemnity, they 
threatened mutiny. This caused the imperial com- 
missioners to insist upon . payment of 100,000 ducats 
instead of the original 60,000. But the Landsknechte, 
a very large proportion of whom were Lutherans, got 
out of hand and marched down from the North on 
Rome. On May 5, 1527, they found the city prac- 
tically undefended. The Pope barely escaped Sant’ 
Angelo and for eight days the ‘Sack of Rome’ 
continued. 





Pope Clement when he 
returned from Orvieto 
months afterwards. 
“Rome and the Vati- 
an have weathered 
many storms, and the 
has not 


from the 





jirection, but th 





of Peter rights itself 
no matter how severe 
the blast, and is never 
ibmerged completely 


Rumors were rife 
the press that Nazi 
troops had invaded the 
territory on which is 
located the Papal Villa 
near Castel Gandolfo, 
ind therefore made it 
ubject to bombing by 
the Allies. An authori- 
tative denial was issued 
by His Excellency, 
Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the 
United States. The denial was issued by direction of 
His Eminence, Cardinal Maglione, Papal Secretary o1 
State. 


Angelo at Rome. 


The information bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference said in connection with Arch- 
bishop Cicognani’s statement that, according to recent 
information from Vatican City, the Pope had opened 
the Papal villa at Castel Gandolfo, including the ot- 
ficial apartments, to some 15,000 persons, mostly 
women and children, who had been made homeless by 
bombings of the surrounding area. 

“Recent bombings of Castel Gandolfo, which is on 
the Appian Way, resulted in the death of several hun- 
dred of these refugees and the evacuation of many 
others,” the bureau said. 
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Stalin Retrays Himself 


HE false and mendacious charges made last 
month in the official Soviet newspaper, Izvestia, 
igainst the Vatican, has had the effect of show- 


+h 


1ard against some 

rous move on 
part of the Soviets 
1 might well prove 
trous for our coun- 


e responsible lead- 

of our government 

nd that of Britain are 
vildered by the ac- 
of the Soviets in 

‘nt weeks—first, the 

ly and deliberate at- 
<S against the good 
th of Britain by the 
iet newspaper, 
du, which implied 
representatives of 
England were conniv- 
it a separate peace 
with Hitler, despite a 
edge not to do so, and 
n the attack on the 
Vatican by Izvestia, of- 
ficial organ of the 
Soviet government, 
harging the Vatican 
ind the Holy Father 
with being pro-Fascist. 
Both charges are so 
obviously false that 








ere is no real need to controvert them. However, for 
ne sake of historical record, we will quote here some 
excerpts from editorial declarations by the American 
press on the charge against the Vatican: 

The Boston Traveler expressed the following view- 


point: 


‘Russian psychological warfare is off on a new tan- 
gent. A few days ago its target was Britain. Its new 


target is the Vatican. 


‘Now the Vatican is accused of supporting Fascism. 
Put another way, it is accused of supporting political 


the world the true colors of Stalin and his as- 

One recalls the warning sounded again and 
, two years ago, by the Catholic press of the 
1 States and England to “Watch Stalin!” 
so than ever, it is necessary for Americans to be 


oe 


es 


peance. 


Now, 


towards the evil. 








POPE LEO XIII’S “PRAYER 


The following beautiful prayer, addressed to “the 
Divine Pilot who sits unseen at the helm” of the 
mystical barque of the Church, is found at the end 
of Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical on the Right Ordering 
of Christian Life. Written in 1885, its aptness at 
the present time will be readily seen: 


Thou seest, O Lord, how the winds have burst 
forth from every side; how the sea rages, and the 
waves are lashed to fury. Command, we beseech 
Thee, who alone canst do so, the winds and the sea! 
Give back to mankind that tranquility of order, that 
By Thy 
grace and impulse let men be restored to proper 
order with piety towards God, with justice and love 


true peace which the world cannot give. 


towards their neighbor, with temperance in regard to 
themselves, and with reason controlling all their pas- 
Let Thy Kingdom come; let the duty of sub- 
mitting to Thee and serving Thee be learned by 
those who, far from Thee, seek truth and salvation 
with a purpose that is all vain. 
and a father’s gentleness are found and Thou grant- 


sions. 


In Thy laws justice 


est to us of Thy own good will the power to keep 
Thy commands. The life of man on earth is a war- 
fare, but Thou lookest down on the struggle and 
helpest man to conquer; Thou raisest him that falls, 
and crownest him that triumphs. 





ference.” 





The New York Times says: 


regimes which violate in spirit and in fact its funda- 
mental canons and, in Germany, confiscated Church 
property and did violence to Catholic clergy. 

“This would be turning the other cheek with a ven- 
It would be a turn that no Church would have 
the right to make, a turn away from the good, a turn 


“The Vatican does not support Fascism or democ- 


racy or any other polit- 
ical concept. Its struc- 
ture flourishes, or ex- 
ists, under all political 
concepts. 

“It has fought athe- 
istic Communism be- 
cause it has trespassed 
on the spiritual and the 
moral domain. It has 
fought Fascism when it 
did the same thing. 

“Russia is playing a 
dark game. Last week 
it deliberately antagon 
ized Great Britain. 
This week it deliber- 
ately antagonizes 
Catholics throughout 
all the Allied Nations. 

“It does more than 
that. There is still a 
deep-seated unity in 
Christendom. It antago- 
nizes all Christians. . .” 

The Washington Eve- 
ning Star says: 

“Stalin has chosen a 
most extraordinary 
method of demonstrat- 
ing the good will and 


mutual understanding which President Roosevelt said 
were among the tangible results of the Teheran con- 


“Of all the incendiary literary bombs manufactured 
in Moscow since the Teheran conference and thrown 
with such light-hearted recklessness into the unity of 
the Allied nations, none is likely to do greater damage 


than /zvestia’s unjust and intemperate attack upon the 


Vatican as ‘pro-Fascist.’ 


The palpable insincerity of 


this document may be judged by one of the accu- 
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It denounces the Vatican for hav- 


silent when ‘stab-in-the- 


sations it presents. 
ing kept Italy launched her 
back’ attack on France in June, 1940. 

“And where, may we ask, was /zvestia’s own pro- 
test on that occasion? Where was the protest of the 
Soviet Government? History records that at the mo- 
ment when Mussolini stabbed France in the back the 
Soviet Government was selling war supplies to Hitler.” 

And Walter Lippmann, nationally-known columnist, 
says: 

“The Vatican as a temporal power is a neutral State 
with which the United States and Britain have friendly 
relations. We intend, of course, to maintain them, and 
to protect scrupulously and cordially all the established 
rights of the Church wherever our military authority 
extends, and neither to practice ourselves nor to coun- 
tenance from others, while we have the responsibility 
in Italy, any interference in the affairs of the Church. 
In so far as the /zvestia article means or implies any 
intent to cause a deviation from this policy, either by 
the Soviet government, or by inciting popular agita- 
tion in Italy, we must reject it firmly, unequivocally 
and entirely.” 

The Washington Times-Herald says it becomes 
“more and more fascinating to try to figure out what 
Russia is up to. Noting that the Teheran conference 
has been followed by an attack on Great Britain, which 
it charged with dickering with Germany for a separate 
peace; a rebuke to Wendell Willkie, and now the 
vicious assault on the Vatican, the paper says: ‘Stal- 
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in’s government mouthpieces haven't got around as yet 
to accusing Roosevelt of dickering for a separate peace 
with Japan, but who knows what may happen next?’ ”’ 

That the attack on the Vatican fits in as a part of a 
pattern laid out for the domination of the world by the 
Communists, of which Stalin is the leader, there can 
be no doubt. It is clearly an attempt to undermine the 
influence of the Holy Father among the distressed 
peoples in every land who look to the Vicar of Christ 
in Rome for leadership against the Communist agi- 
tators who would lead them astray. The brutality, 
want and lawlessness which follow in the wake of 
war’s devastation makes the people easy prey for the 
exploitation of Communist doctrines if they are not 
strongly encouraged to bear their trials by their Chris- 
tian faith. What is true of war-worn countries is also 
true, only in less degree, of our own America, for here, 
as we Stated in an editorial in THE Lamp last month, 
our people are subjected to a continuous barrage of 
high pressure Communist propaganda which seeks to 
destroy every vestige of the Christian tradition. Re- 
cent actions of the Soviet government show clearly 
that in spite of all the praise and high-sounding trib- 
utes given to Stalin after the Teheran conference with 
President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, the leader 
of the Communists did not change his aims in the 
least, rather he is more smugly sure than ever that it 
will be easy for him to realize them—the Communist 
domination of the world and the destruction of Chris- 
tianity. 
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By the Most Reverend 
Amtrose Senyshyn, 0.S.8.M. 


Easter Catholics and 


Church Unity 





l is no exaggeration to say 
that the term “unity” is most 
popular in our contemporary 
vorld. Today, unity is desired 
the family, in the various 
irganizations of workers, in the 
many concerted efforts and aims 
)f good citizens, in nations them- 
elves and even throughout the 
vorld. Of that desire for unity 
n all things, we daily read in 
newspapers and periodicals; we 
ear of it over the air; and we 
liscuss it. More and more sig- 
nificant has become the name 
f our country—“ United States.” readers. 


Editor’s Note: 





This radio address of His Excellency, 
Bishop Senyshyn, on an important as- 
pect of true Catholic Unity, was delivered 
over Radio Station WWDC, Washing- 
ton, on Sunday, January 23, as a feature 
of the national observance of the Church 
Unity Octave. Because it disposes in 
eloquent fashion of 
imputed to Catholic efforts for religious 
unity—that the Church wants to Latin- under the influence of God’s 
ize all her converts, and that she rele- 
gates Eastern Catholics to an inferior 
position in the household of the faith— 
we are happy to reproduce it for our 


same truths of faith as taught by 
Christ, to practice the same Sac- 
raments, and to recognize the 
Vicar of Christ as the visible 
head of Christ’s Church. Just as 
blossoms with their various col- 
ors, forms and characteristics, 
under the influence of the sun, 
add to the beauty of nature, like- 
wise have the converted nations, 


two false charges 


truth, made more beautiful the 
external appearance of Christ’s 
Church. Thus, the different rites 
came into being; and they, like 
the lovely flowers of a charming 








How anxiously and hopefully we 
watch for the outcome of the 
plans and actions of the “United Nations.” Thus it is 

t surprising that your speaker should talk on the sub- 

t of “unity.” 

However, the unity which will be discussed is not 
that which was established by Washington and his 

patriots; not that which was promoted by the many 
ioneers and our country’s heroes; nor that which is 
ving striven for today in all phases of society. It is 

» unity of the Catholic Church—a topic which is as 
id as the Church of Christ itself. This particular 

ity is not the product of human endeavor; it was 
sunded by our Lord Christ, Son of God, when He 
established His Church upon the Rock, Peter. It is 
the unity for which Christ uttered the prayer ‘that they 
ill may be one” (John 17:21); for which He shed His 

‘cious blood; and, for which He surrendered His 
life upon the Cross. It is the unity which the Apostles 
spread throughout the nations; the unity which the 
learned Church Fathers of the East and West pro- 
laimed: the unity to which the Vicars of Christ—the 
Popes—have called all those human beings not already 
embraced by it, and which has been nurtured in the 
Catholic Church through the ages up to the present 

:y and will be prolonged into the ages to come. With 

is principle the Apostles went forth into the world to 

nvert the peoples to the faith of Christ. 

With the dawn of Christianity the various converted 
nations introduced different ceremonies, customs and 
languages into the worship of God, into the expres- 
sion of faith, and into the manner of receiving the 
Sacraments; but these nations continued to believe the 


-—— garden, grace the Catholic 
Church. Consequently, the Holy 
Mass or Divine Liturgy is celebrated today not only in 
one language but in twelve different ones. Conse- 
quently, there are differences in canon law and church 
government. Consequently, Catholic priests exercise 
their ecclesiastical functions not in one rite, but in 
twenty-two—eighteen of which are Eastern. 

It is true that the number of Catholics representing 
the Eastern rites is small when compared to Western 
Catholics, yet there is a large group of Eastern rite 
Christians who once were but are not now united with 
the Catholic Church. This large body of Eastern rite 
Christians would amount to at least three hundred 
millions of Eastern Catholics if the destructive schism 
of the East had not occurred. Yet, in this tragedy of 
the East there isn’t so great a separation as in the one 
which occurred in the West when Protestantism arose. 
Protestantism refuted unity in faith as well as unity 
of church government, whereas the Eastern schism 
broke the outward constitutional unity of the Church 
only, and fortunately, in a great many cases did not go 
so far as to destroy the fundamental unity in Sacra- 
ments, doctrine and morals. 

Though Eastern Christians were separated from the 
Catholic Church, the Church did not discontinue to be 
a mother to them. Constantly, has she expressed the 
desire that these children return to the fold. In Holy 
Writ we read, “Can a woman forget her infant, so as 
not to have pity on the son of her womb?” (Isaias 
49:15.) The same quotation can be applied to Christ’s 
Church. Can the Church forget her children even 
though they are separated from her? No, she cannot 
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for she is faithful to her spouse, 
Christ, and desires to fulfill His will 
“that they all may be one.” 

For many centuries the Church 
has endeavored to bring her dissi- 
dent children back to her bosom. 
From the twelfth century to the 
present day, the Popes have made 
efforts to bring Eastern Christians 
back to Church unity. They have 
shown through their decrees, En- 
cyclicals and Bulls that they have 
not forgotten the venerable and 
ancient Churches cut off by schism. 
Pope Benedict XIV in his Encycli- 
cal Letter Allatae sunt of July 2, 
1755, quotes a long list of his prede- 
cessors who had already shown 
concern for the Eastern Churches 
and their rites; and he himself con- 
firmed the principles of their acts 
with new laws. Pope Leo XIII 
(1877-1903) appealed to the dissi- 
dent brethren with these words: 
“Suffer that We should invite you 
to the unity which has ever existed 
in the Catholic Church and can 
never fail; suffer that We should 
lovingly hold out Our hand to you. 
The Church, as the common mother of all, has long 
been calling you back to her.” (Encyclical Letter 
Praeclara Gratulationis Publicae, June 20, 1894.) 
Pope Pius XI (1922-1939) accounts in his Encyclical 
Letter Orientalium Rerum all the efforts that his prede- 
cessors made in regard to Eastern Christians and the 
zealous work of several monastic Orders among the 
dissidents. As a great missionary Pope, he toiled dili- 
gently to bring those Christians back to the Church. 


With the passing of generations some reparation was 
made in regard to the separation caused by the schism. 
Certain small bodies of Eastern Christians returned to 
Church unity; and from the middle of the sixteenth 
century down to our day there has been, largely due to 
the labors and sacrifices of Catholic missionaries, a 
series of returns to Catholic unity, not only of isolated 
individuals of the East, but of groups, dioceses and 
whole provinces with their prelates. The Catholic 
Church has received them not like sinners, but like 
children who have strayed away and finally have re- 
turned to the household. Today there are almost ten 
million Catholics of Eastern rites. About one million 
of them have come as immigrants from different parts 
of Asia, Africa and Europe to America. Here, they 
have established their churches and have continued 
their religious practices according to their own rites. In 
the United States, of Eastern rite Catholics there are 
Armenians, Chaldeans, Russians, Rumanians, Italo- 
Greeks, Melchites, and Maronites. All of them are 
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Elevation of the Sacred Species after the Communion in the Divine Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom, celebrated by Bishop Senyshyn during the 
Church Unity Octave Observance in Washington, D. C: 


under the jurisdiction of Latin rite bishops. The Car- 
patho-Ruthenians, Croatians and Hungarians make up 
another group of Eastern rite Catholics. They have 
their own diocese in this country. The largest body 
of Eastern Catholics are the Ukrainians who migrated 
from Galicia or Western Ukraine, Europe. In the 
United States they have their own diocese, two bish- 
ops, many churches, schools, a seminary, college and 
other institutions. 


Much has been done for the cause of reunion; but 
we find that its progress has been very slow. We find 
that an element of sabotage has destructively delayed 
reunion. The enemies have been: mutual ignorance, 
intolerance, distrust and disregard. Pope Pius XI 
stressed this in the statement he made in 1927 to 
Catholic students. He said, “Catholics are sometimes 
lacking in a right appreciation of their separated 
brethren, and even wanting in brotherly love, because 
they do not know enough about them. People do not 
realize how much faith, goodness and Christianity 
there are in these bodies now separated from the age- 
long Catholic truth.” In 1928, this Holy Father said: 
“So large a part of Divine Revelation has been most 
piously preserved among these people, and there flour- 
ishes among them a sincere allegiance to Christ our 
Lord and a special love and devotion for His Virgin 
Mother and the practice of the Sacraments them- 
selves.” (Encyclical Letter Rerum Orientalium, Sep- 
tember 8, 1928.) In the seventeenth century Rutsky, 
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\rchbishop and Metropolitan wrote about Latin Catho- 

; to the Propagation of Faith, “They often repeat 
that it would be better to cancel the union than to 
pread it.” Not so long ago, the Russian Exarch Leo- 
idas Fedoroff wrote in one of his reports to Rome 
that “Catholics of the Eastern rite are the real seed 
f a future union. Theirs is a hard lot; they have to 
meet a store of mockery both from the Orthodox and 
rom their Latin brethren.” Thus, the lack of interest, 
the indifference and the agitation of changing Eastern 
rites into Latin have been harmful attitudes which have 
ione much to slow down the efforts of many Popes, 
ountless bishops and missionaries. 

Despite the fact that there have been many diffi- 
-ulties in promoting reunion amongst our dissident 
rethren, the truth remains that the Eastern rite Catho- 
lics, by means of similarities in rites, can and are do- 
ing much to bring these brethren back to the Church. 
But this noble task is not for the Eastern Catholics 
ilone. Among the Western Catholics there is now a 
feeling of help and understanding; and in America 

is is most promising. Forty-nine years ago, Pope 
Leo XIII said of this country: “All intelligent men are 
greed, and We Ourselves have with pleasure inti- 
mated it above, that America seems destined for 
greater things.” (Encyclical Letter Longinque Oceani, 
January 6, 1895.) These prophetic words have been 
fulfilled to a great extent in our country not only in 
temporal matters but also in spiritual. American 
Catholics can and have been doing much in giving co- 

peration to their Eastern Catholic brethren in regard 
to drawing back within Christ’s fold the dissident 
i Eastern Christians. They have seized the opportunity 
»f meeting small bodies of Catholics of Eastern rites 
which serve as the nucleus to the conversion of dissi- 


dents. They have, in countless instances, given assist- 
ance in seeing to it that these rites be preserved and 
developed here. Catholics have been encouraged by 
hierarchy and clergy of the Latin rite to know better 
the Eastern Catholics. There are a number of authors, 
teachers and missionaries who have, by means of their 
books and articles as well as lectures and sermons, 
educated Western Catholics in matters pertaining to 
the Eastern branch of the Church. Numerous journal- 
ists have contributed much in newspapers and periodi- 
cals for the greater understanding of these Catholics. 
And today, the Clerical Conference of the Catholic 
University of America, sponsoring the national observ- 
ance of the Church Unity Octave, invited a bishop of 
Eastern rite to pontificate at the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom at the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in Washington, D. C. All such acts and 
deeds reveal the sincere interest that American Catho- 
lics have in the fulfillment of Christ’s will “that they 
all may be one.” 

The Greek scholar Archimedes said: “Give me a 
fulcrum on which to rest, and I will move the earth.” 
Though that proved impossible in the physical world, 
we find that in the spiritual realm such a fulcrum 
which can move all Christians, Catholic and non- 
Catholic is prayer. During the Church Unity Octave 
let us pray that the Almighty Father grant the reunion 
of all Christians to one faith and under one leadership. 
So let us conclude with the words of Pope Leo XIII: 
“pray God daily that in His goodness He may deign 
to increase the number of His ministers who are worthy 
of this apostolate, and who are ready to sacrifice their 
convenience, their health and their very life, if need 
be, in order to extend the frontiers of Christ.” (Prae- 
clara Gratulationis Publicae.) 








requisites. 








Come, Follow Me! 


If Our Saviour asks a chosen follower to seek perfection in 
the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond com- 
pare, with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who 
feel that Christ is calling them are asked to write for advice as 
to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 
Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are 


' HE call to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. 


Candidates for the lay Brotherhood — between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty — are also urged to correspond with the Reg- 
istrar for information about the Brothers’ work and life. 


REV. FATHER THEOPHANE MURPHY, S. A. 


Saint John’s Atonement Seminary 
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Direct all communications to: 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 



































News and Views — 


NOVEL proposal to establish a Catholic Court 

A of Domestic Relations which would “pretrial” 

its own marital problems before they went to 

civil court, has met with approval by all branches of 

the Common Pleas Court in Cleveland. The proposal 

for such an agency was made at a meeting of the 

Cleveland Knights of Columbus Club by Monsignor 

Floyd L. Begin, and the plan is now under considera- 
tion by the Cleveland diocesan authorities. 

* 


* * 


The prevalence of bigotry throughout the United 
States is a cause of deep concern to all who have the 
welfare of our country at heart. As Archbishop Spell- 
man points out in an article in the American Magazine, 
“All fair-minded Americans must oppose bigotry not 
only from a sense of justice but also from a sense of 
safety, for, if tolerated, it can be directed at any race 
or religion and then may rebound against all of them.” 

Bigotry, of whatever kind, contradicts the teachings 
of Christ and the precepts enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion of our country which protects the personal dignity 
and the equality before the law of every citizen regard- 
less of race or religion. 


* * 


ro 


The invitation of the British Trade Union Congress 
committee to send delegates to a so-called world con- 
clave of trade unions in England in June, has been 
declined by the American Federation of Labor. Charac- 
terizing the British project as another attempt ‘“‘to 
smuggle the Communists into an international meeting 
through the cellar door,”” Matthew Woll, vice-president 
of the A. F. L., points out that ‘the presence of the 
Soviet labor representatives at any international con- 
ference has resulted in that assembly becoming part 
of the ‘Popular Front’ apparatus of Soviet Russia.” 

«© * 


* * 


The new Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, Hon. Thibeaudeau Rinfret, is a Catholic. A 
native of Montreal, he received his education in the 
Catholic schools in that city. After a brilliant career 
as a lawyer he was named in 1922 as a Justice of the 
Quebec Superior Court and two years later was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court of Canada, of which he 
has now become Chief Justice. 


. = & <6 


A highlight in the many reports which came to the 
editorial office of THe Lamp in connection with the 
observance of the Church Unity Octave in January, 
was that from the little town of Petoskey, Michigan. 


ik 


The Octave was observed with a High Mass each day 
at St. Francis Xavier’s church of which Rev. Austin 
Monaghan, O. F. M., is pastor. A special feature of 
the program was a general Communion of the. con- 
verts of the parish on Sunday, January 23rd, and, be 
it noted, there are more than 100 converts in the parish 
out of a total adult membership of slightly more than 
500 persons. 

* “x 


* 7 


Most Rev. Gerard C. Murray, C. SS. R., Bishop of 
Saskatoon, has been named Titular Archbishop of 
Bixia and Coadjutor with right of succession to the 
Most Rev. Alfred Arthur Sinnott, Archbishop of 
Winnipeg. A member of the Redemptorist Order, 
Archbishop Murray was born in Montreal December 
26, 1883, consecrated Bishop of Victoria, May 7, 1930, 
and installed as first Bishop of Saskatoon April 18, 
1934. 


* * * * 


The difficulties and sacrifices entailed in the pre- 
servation of the Faith among the poor Mexican people 
in the scattered and isolated villages, is illustrated by a 
little story coming from that sorely-tried land. 

With rucksacks and in hiking clothes, 1,000 young 
Catholic working girls leave Mexico City as dawn 
breaks every Sunday morning to spend the day teach- 
ing the Faith to 36,000 poor Indian children in dozens 
of villages of the surrounding countryside. 

fter a short train ride the girls set out in smal! 
groups and walk for miles through mountainous 
country to reach the small native settlements. Poor 
though these are, each has its own church. The Mass, 
however, is rarely celebrated more than once a month, 
as priests are few and the villages are so far apart. 

At the village the girls have a meal before holding 
the catechism class for the children. Then they go on 
to another village deeper still in the mountains. The 
natives usually provide donkeys and for the more dif- 
ficult journeys boys belonging to various Catholic so 
cieties act as escorts. It is night when the girls return. 

The girls are called the Catechists of St. Francis 
Xavier. This organization was started thirty years ago. 
originally to keep the Faith alive among Catholics dur- 
ing the worst days of persecution and today has 
173 branches. 

Besides teaching the children the girls act as liaison 
between the Indians and the clergy, preparing the 
people for Holy Communion, helping to regularize mar- 
riages and settling other religious problems. Another 
of their objects is to have the Sacred Heart enthroned 
in every village home. 
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Bernadette, with her mother and godmother, sets out for 
the Grotto at Marsebielle. 


Not infrequently have we been impelled to allude 
the pages of THe Lamp to the manner in which the 
motion picture industry affronted the sense of decency 
1 the American public by the type of entertainment 
t purveyed. For at least once therefore, it is a distinct 


leasure to join in the chorus of praise resounding 
from all sides on the beauty of the motion picture 


ersion of Franz Werfel’s “Song of Bernadette” now 
eing shown in the theatres. Its production by the 
Century Fox Film Company is a magnificent 
achievement, well deserving of the applause with which 
1as been greeted by the public generally, but from 
Catholic viewpoint, it is a picture of haunting 
veliness—portraying both in the spirit and the fact, 

moving story of Lourdes. 

* * » * 


In an address to the Grand Jury at the opening of 
the Winter Assize term in Ottawa in January, Justice 
Chevrier alluded to the alarming increase of divorce 

which he declared to be a cancer sapping the 

y foundation of the social structure. While Justice 
Chevrier had reference to conditions in his own coun 
try, his words are equally, if not more directly appli- 

le to present day conditions in the United States. 

Divorce is talked about and thought of by this 

with the shockingly unconcerned and 

familiar manner, the matter-of-fact way of ordinary 

iaily events,” Justice Chevrier declared. ‘‘What years 

1g0 was spoken of in hushed tones and out of hearing 

immature ears,” he continued, “is spoken of as 

‘reely as the purchase of a new frock with the added 
rdid and morbid interest of lewd details.” 

Mr. Justice Chevrier posed the question as to 

ether, in seeking democracy, “we have not become 


veneration, 
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Pilgrims crowd the paths leading to the barren, rocky forma- 


tion which was the first Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes. 


Have we not about overthrown 
democracy itself or changed it into something unrecog- 
nizable? Did you ever stop to think that very often 
a vice is the result of an exaggerated virtue ? 

‘In the recent words of an eminent Canadian, ‘have 
we not forgotten those principles which have their 
temple in the home, in the church, in the school and 
is it not that which we need more than anything else, 
a learning again of the old blessings of toil, honesty 
and thrift?” 


too democratic ? 


* + * 


The sixth in the series of annual Conferences on 
Oriental Rites and Liturgies, to be held in New York 
under the auspices of the Fordham Conference, will 
have as its topic “The Problem of Church Unity”. 
Sessions will be held at Collins Auditorium, Fordham 
University, on the evening of Friday, March 3lst, and 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Saturday morning, April 
Ist. Presiding at the Fordham sessions will be Bishop 
Senyshyn, O. S. B. M. Father Thomas McMahon, of 
the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, chairman 
of the Conference, announces the following list ot 
prominent authorities as speakers: Rev. Josepn M. 
Egan, S. T. L., of Dunwoodie Seminary, who will 
speak on “The Historical Background of the Problem’”’; 
Miss Helen Iswolsky, noted Russian Catholic author, 
who will discuss “The Dissident Attitude towards Re- 
union”; and the Very Rev. Monsignor James C. Grif- 
fiths, S. T. L., Vice-Chancellor of the Brooklyn Dio- 
>ese, whose topic will be “The Catholic Attitude to- 
wards Reunion”. 

As in the past, the morning session will be devoted 
to a spiritual approach to proper appreciation of Ori- 
ental Liturgies. His Excellency, Archbishop Spellman 
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of New York, host to the Conference, will preside in 
the Sanctuary of the Cathedral. The Armenian Liturgy 
will be celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Pascal Maljian, D.D., 
of New York, assisted by Father Stepan Stepanian, of 
Philadelphia, and Father Lorenz Kogy, of Boston. 
Doctor McMahon will deliver the sermon. 

The Fordham Conference is composed of Catholic 
priests and lay people interested in Eastern Rites and 
their significance particularly in American Church life. 
A general invitation has been issued to Catholics of 
the New York area to attend the discussions and the 
Liturgy, and it is hoped that interest aroused by former 
efforts will see its reward in capacity attendances, 
particularly at the Cathedral observance on Saturday 
morning, April 1st, at 10:00 a. m. 


A tribute to the friendly generosity of America: 
Catholics to British war relief, penned by its editor, 
was published in The Universe, London on December 
17th. “A good deal is written about the United States 
from various points of view,” remarks the London 
editor, ‘‘but there is probably an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the remarkable generosity shown by the War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference in Washington and other organizations. The 
further gift of $44,000 recently announced must bring 
the total from various sources very high. In addition 
to these gifts, parish priests and others know how 
liberally the American troops here are supporting 
various good works. It is all done very unostenta- 
tiously, but it is not unappreciated, and it is assisting 
towards that closer understanding and greater cordial- 
ity between the United States and ourselves which are 
as important as anything in the whole field of inter- 
national relations at the present moment.” 


* i x 


Speaking to the members of the Holy Name Union 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, Cal., a few 
weeks ago, the Most Rev. Archbishop Cantwell warned 
against “‘deceiving ourselves into thinking that all is 
well” with the American way of life. “As Athens 
and Sparta sold themselves to material philosophy, 
and their end was destruction, so will it be with us,” 
declared the Archbishop and continued, ‘‘For genera- 
tions now, our public education, the most powerful 
instrument in shaping the souls of the young, has been 
Godless. Christianity is not part of the heritage which, 
as a people, we think worth the effort of transmitting. 
We have had scepticism calling itself enlightenment; 
the only thinkers who commanded attention were so- 
called free thinkers, with their narrow and degrad- 
ing dogmas of materialism, and coarse naturalism. All 
our concern was for the body of our civilization, not 
for its soul. Our children ask for spiritual bread, and 
we can only think of organizing games and pleasures. 
We have not learned the lesson from ancient Rome 
that a people which has no better sustenance than dis- 





tractions and sensations will not be amused very long 

“With the decay of religion, and the spread of 
materialism, our morals and ideals are changing. 
Custom no longer backs up conscience, and conscience 
is uninstructed in the principles of the moral law.” 

With much the same thoughts in mind we may 
surmise, David Lawrence, editor of United States News 
published in Washington, in a recent issue remarks on 
the complete ignoring of God today in national and 
international affairs. He writes: ‘Mere lip service 
to the Almighty in peroration is not enough. There 
must be a readiness on the part of leaders in all 
branches of government to sacrifice themselves—yes, 
even their political or personal power—for the greater 
good of all. They must dare to live the basic phi- 
losophy of Christianity itself. 

“There is, therefore, an answer to the dilemma o: 
our times: When rulers of governments perceive that 
their work can be effective only when they honestly 
submit each day to God’s guidance, when peoples are 
awakened to the need for ‘universal service’ in His 
behalf, when statesmen begin to accept the premise 
that while all men grow tired and life is finite, hones: 
principles never die, then will we begin to catch the 
spark of immortality.” 


Commenting on the reaction in Washington political 
ind government circles to the recent exposition o: 
Russian policies in regard to Poland’s independence, 
the attack on the Vatican and the clearly indicated 
threat that Stalin intends to go his own way without 
regard to the government of the United States and that 
of Great Britain, the well-known Washington writer, 
Mark Sullivan, in his column in the New York Herald- 
Tribune on February 16th says: 

“The sum of these incidents has had, in Congress 
and elsewhere, an effect of concern and chill. Senti- 
ment for international collaboration, confidence that it 
will come about, has ebbed. It has lost some of the 
hopefulness of last November 5—when the Senate, 
with a nearly unanimous vote of 86 to 5, passed a 
resolution looking to postwar collaboration. 

“This ebb of hopefulness, in Congress and else- 
where, is a concrete fact. It is more serious than is 
expressed in the news or in the utterances of public 
men who feel the desirability of restraint. The ebb 
must be taken into account by persons who place facts 
above wishes.” 





The fourth annual appeal to the people ot America 
sponsored by the Catholic Bishops War Emergency 
and Relief Committee will be made on Laetare Sun- 
day, March 19th. The appeal provides funds to con- 
tinue world-wide works of charity carried on through 
the Holy See for innocent victims of war, refugees and 
homeless in Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceania. 
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The Gate of an Old Tuneda 


By Reverend David Gannon, S.A. 


clothing arrived from one of 
our benefactors. A smile 
ime to our lips as we unpacked it 
for it contained among other gar- 
ments a used tuxedo. We hung it 

» in the rummage shop where ‘t 
eemed very much out of place and 
rather ludicrous. A few days later, 
1 poor colored woman came in and 
isked us for it. Father Thomas 
isked, ‘What do you want it for?” 
he woman said, “I tells you, 
ather, I wants it for my old daddy 
when he’s daid. He’s eighty-seven 
years old, and should die soon.” 
Needless to say, she was given the 
tuxedo. Two days later, the woman 
returned to tell us that the tuxedo 
was stolen out of her cabin the day 
she brought it home. In a nearby 
dry cleaning shop we found the 
tuxedo. The thief had brought it 
there for a dry cleaning. The 
proprietor gave it to the colored 
woman nicely cleaned. It now 
hangs in that cabin carefully 
overed waiting for the angel of 
leath to be used again. It brings 
to my mind the Franciscan Third 
Order habit which my grandmother 
had made years before she died and 
which she showed us with great 
ceremony every time we called to 
see her as children. 

If that tuxedo could tell its his- 
tory, it would probably tell of its 
being worn at gay dinners, dances, 
and banquets in beautiful hotel 
rooms and night clubs. It would 
tell of its joy at its gloriously 
haritable end covering the body of 
a poor negro in death. Not all 
tuxedos have such a fate—from one 
among many in a fashionable tailor- 
ing shop to a place of distinction in 
a negro’s hovel. And why not? 
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Because so many who wear tuxedos 





Some of Fr. David's parishioners 


annot even imagine so useful an 
end for their tuxedos. But to some 
the vision is given. Theirs, too, is 
a glorious end (or shall we say 
beginning) when Christ shall say 
“T was naked and you covered Me.’ 

Newspaper reporters are 
looking for human interest stories. 
I suppose if I sent them some of 
our experiences, they would brand 
them incredible. For instance, if 
we told them that we once received 
a man’s shoe and how, when we re- 
ceived it, we said, ‘God sent it for 
a purpose,” and soon we found a 
man with one leg whom the shoe 
fit. When one depends entirely 
upon Divine Providence, he soon 
learns that what seemingly has no 
purpose or value can be used for 


ever 


spreading the Kingdom of God 
among men. 
Entire dependence upon God's 


Providence gives us a strong sense 
of security and a supernatural cour- 
age to forge ahead in working for 
His glory, knowing that regardless 
of the trials and suffering before us 
there can be no ultimate failure. 
When God commanded Moses to 


strike the rock so that water would 
flow to quench the thirst of the 
Israelites, he hesitated because he 
doubted. As a punishment he died 
without ever seeing the Promised 
Land. God wants us to make a 
“Promised Land” here in Kinston 
for neglected negro children. I feel 
that if we hesitate much longer, we 
may not see the promised land of 
which we dream. The contractor 
who built the church feels sure that 
within a few months the materials 
needed for the building of the 
school will be available. So, we 
are working on sketches now. The 
school will be called ‘“‘The Father 
Paul Memorial School” in memory 
of our beloved founder. If he were 
living, I cannot imagine anything 
which would delight him more than 
to see the erection of a school under 
the guidance of his Friars which 
will be instrumental in the spread- 
ing of the Catholic Faith among the 
Negroes. 

Lamp readers have made many 
of our dreams become realities here. 
In the last four years they have 
financed the building of a church 
and friary. The school is badly 
needed. Once we build it, with the 
help of the Sisters, the conversions 
will increase. The experience of 
many priests in colored work is that 
until the school was built, the con- 
versions were negligible. Please 
send us an offering toward the 
building fund. No doubt, you are 
patriotically buying War Bonds and 
Stamps. Send us an unfinished 
stamp book or a bond for the Father 
Paul Memorial School. And do not 
forget your old tuxedo or other 
clothing for which you no longer 
have use. Address: Father David, 
S. A., Our Lady of the Atonement 
Mission, Kinston, N. C. 
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Saciely of Ateuement Aunals 


HE Feast of the Conversion of 
Paul was made memo- 
rable for the Friars 


Joseph’s Novitiate, Saranac 


Saint 
at Saint 
Lake, 
by the reception as Novices of 
young 


two 
Lay 
otherhood, and the profession as 
others of two others. High Mass 
on this occasion was celebrated by 
the Very Rev. Father Gabriel, S. A., 
with Father Anselm, S. A., assisting 
as deacon, and Father Alphonsus, 
S. A., who had conducted the Com- 
munity Retreat, as subdeacon. The 
two postulants who were clothed in 
the brown habit and white cord of 
the Congregation were James Galli- 
gan, of New York, who received 
the name of Brother Patrick, and 
Frank Bursis, of Jersey City, who 
was clothed as Brother John Joseph. 
The latter is a brother of our Father 
John Marie, at present stationed at 
the Atonement Seminary in Wash- 
ington. 


candidate for the 
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The novices who had completed 
their two year term of study of the 
life and vows were Brother Cyprian 
Marchese, S. A., and Brother Neil 
Kress, S. A. The Father Guardian, 
at the conclusion of the services, 
delivered a very moving exhorta- 
tion on the goal of the religious life 
and the necessity of adhering to the 
ideals of the novitiate to attain it. 

Historically, the date marked the 
forty-fourth anniversary of the 
reception of the habit and cord of 
St. Francis by the Father Founder. 
With the profession of these two 
Brothers, the whole number of the 
Friars of the Atonement in vows 
is now one hundred and fifty, of 
whom fifty are priests. Even in the 
early days of the Society the Father 
Founder often expressed his con- 
viction that God’s blessings on the 
Society would be manifest by its 
growth in numbers, but we doubt 
that he looked for such rapid expan- 
sion in what, after all, are only a 
few short decades. 


Winter wraps its ermine mantle on 


the Friary at Graymoor. 


On January 27, the Friars at 
Graymoor tendered an_ informal 
reception to the Very Rev. Mon- 
signor Valentine Snyder, on the oc- 
casion of his elevation to the office 
of Pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Poughkeepsie, and Dean of Dutch- 
Putnam Counties 
Graymoor is located.) 

priests and brothers, the 
St. John's 


ess and (in which 
Besides the 
students of 

Seminary 
were present at the reception, which 
was held in the Friars’ Rectory. 
Tributes to the esteem affec- 
tion in which Monsignor Snyder is 
held by the Community were given 
by the Very Rev. Father General 
and Father Samuel, S. A. Mon- 
signor Snyder addressed the as- 
sembled group at the conclusion of 
the reception, paying high tribute 
to the memory of our Father 


Preparatory 


ana 


and asking for continued 
to his ideals and precepts. 
* * 

On the Sunday within the Church 
Unity Octave, the Friars at our 
Atonement Seminary in Washing- 
ton were hosts to the Most Reverend 
Ambrose Senyshyn, O.S.B.M., at a 
special dinner given in appreciation 
of his generous interest in the 
Washington observance of the Oc- 
tave. His Excellency’s willingness 
to pontificate and to preach at the 
Solemn Liturgy held in the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception added notably to the 
importance of the program ar- 
ranged by the Church Unity Octave 
Committee. During his stay in 
Washington, Bishop Senyshyn was 
guest of the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment at the Washington Retreat 
House. Five priests of his diocese, 
who had come to Washington for 
the Liturgy, stayed with the Friars 
at our Seminary. His Excellency’s 
ooperation extended also to provid- 
ing a special choir for the Shrine 
services, consisting of twenty-one 
seminarians who travelled from 
Stamford, Conn., to make sure that 
every detail of the Liturgy would 
be reverently observed. 

Father Nathaniel, S. A., ex- 
pressed the thanks of the Society 
of the Atonement in behalf of the 
Father General. After the dinner, 
Bishop Senyshyn met in person our 
sixty Atonement seminarians, giv- 
ing each one his blessing and a sou- 
venir of his visit. He also gave his 
blessing to the Sisters who care for 
the domestic arrangements at the 
Atonement Seminary, as well as to 
those at the Washington Retreat 
House during his visit. 


* ” * 
Another distinguished guest at 
the Seminary during the Church 


Unity Octave was His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Paul Yu Pin, 
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Entrance to the grounds of St. Joseph's Novitiate at 


< 


icar Apostolic of Nanking in 
hina, who dined with the Friars 
on the evening of January 25th. 
Also present on this occasion were 
the Rev. Father O’Brien, S. J., the 
Bishop’s Secretary, and the Rev. 
Bertrand M. Cunningham, C. M. 
who later spoke at the National 
Shrine on the topic assigned for the 
jay. Bishop Yu Pin expressed his 
admiration for the work of the 
Society of the Atonement and his 
hopes for its still greater expan- 


Q 


sion, so that some day it may take 
its place alongside the older con- 
gregations in the field of foreign 
missions. At the Shrine that eve- 
words of appreciation of the ei- 
fects of the Church Unity Octave 
in Mission lands, attributing many 
conversions from among the heathen 
to the prayers offered for them 
during the eight day period inaugu- 
rated by Father Paul at Graymoor 
in 1908. Bishop Yu Pin also of- 
ficiated at Pontifical Benediction, 
bringing the Washington observance 
of the Octave to a solemn close. 


ok * * Kk 


The fourth anniversary of the 


ssing from this world of the Very 
Rey. Father Paul James Francis, 
S. A., was marked by a Solemn 
Requiem Mass in Saint Francis’ 
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Chapel on the Mount of the Atone- 


ment at Graymoor. Besides the 






Fathers and Brothers, Students and 
Tertiaries of the Society were pres- 
ent at the Mass. Father Angelus, 
S. A., was celebrant, assisted by 
Father Luke, S. A., and Father 
Theophane, S. A. At St. Francis’ 
Convent, Father Michael, S. A., 
was celebrant of a Sung Mass for 
the Father Founder. 

On the anniversary of his death, 





Father James, S. A. 


Saranac Lake. 


Father Paul’s tomb in the Crypt of 
Saint Anthony’s Shrine was orna- 
mented with floral tributes of the 
esteem and honor in which he is 
held by all members of the Atone- 
ment family. The Friars paid many 
reverent visits to his tomb during 
the day. The visit of the Sisters 
from the Convent was also note- 
worthy, as they arrived during the 
afternoon and spent a long time in 
prayer beside the resting place of 
the mortal remains of the soul who 
nurtured their foundation from the 
very beginning. 


St. Anthony’s Church, Hereford, 
Texas, welcomed Father James, 
S. A., to its midst some months ago. 
Since then Father James has been 
carrying on an apostolate of the 
spoken word among the people of 
the parish and the town in general, 
and also at the mission at Bovina. 
Father Albert, S. A., the pastor of 
St. Anthony’s, reports that his able 
assistant has revived the activities 
of the Christian Mothers Club of 
the parish and it is expected that 
under his direction the Club will 
accomplish great things. Of par- 
ticular interest too is the fact that 
Father James has been selected as 
preacher for the Lenten devotions 
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at the Cathedral of the Sacred 
Heart, at Amarillo, to discourse on 
the Message of the Cross each 
Wednesday evening. 


* * * * 


Father Michael, S. A., will con- 
duct an unusual form of retreat at 
the Convent of Mary Reparatrix, 
14 East 29th Street, New York, 
over the week-end of Low Sunday. 
The retreat will be the first of its 
kind in New York, as it has been 
specially planned for non-Catholic 
women. The opportunity comes as 
the result of requests from several 
ladies anxious to refresh their 
souls in the things of the spirit 
and every effort has been made 
to insure for the retreatants a 
spiritually profitable week - end. 
Those who may know of interested 
non-Catholic women desirous of 
availing themselves of such an occa- 
sion for spiritual refreshment are 
urged to inform their friends of 
this retreat. The conferences will 
begin on the evening of Friday, 
April 14th and conclude on the 
morning of Low Sunday, April 16th. 


Further details may be had by 
writing to Father Michael, S. A., 
at Graymoor, or to the Sister 
Mistress of Retreats, Convent of 
Mary Reparatrix, 14 East 29th 
Street, New York. Father Michael 
may be reached by telephone at 
Peekskill 3232, and the Retreat 
House number is AShland 4-2257. 
It is recommended that reservations 
be made in advance, to give the 
Sisters sufficient time to arrange 
for the proper accommodation of 
their guests. 


* * * * 


As briefly announced in last 
month’s Lamp, Father Andrew, 
S. A., director of St. Christopher’s 
Inn has taken active charge of the 
Ave Maria Hour. This Radio pro- 
gram has been widely acclaimed. 
In cities, towns and hamlets across 
the country, it has been welcomed 
in the homes of all classes because 
its appeal is not to stress the worth 
of anything worldly or mundane, 
but to bring to hearts and minds a 
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St. Patrick: 
All Saints: Mrs. C. L 
St. Anthony: Miss B 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 
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surcease from the cares and worries 
of life. 

Started nine years ago, the Ave 
Maria Hour was truly a venture of 
faith, of hope and of charity, so 
today, a vast unseen audience, com- 
prising people of every race and 
creed, is moved by the beauty and 
solace of the weekly Ave Maria 
Hour Programs. 

As a venture of faith, the Ave 
Maria Hour was humbly inaugu- 
rated in 1935 by the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement of Gray- 
moor in conjunction with their home 


for poor wayfarers, now nationally 
known as St. Christopher’s Inn. It 
had for its pupose then, as it con- 
tinues to have the self-same pur- 
pose today, to bring to those who 
would listen, a dramatized portrayal 
of the achievements of great men 
and women—the saints and sages 
of olden days, whose lives are a 
font of inspiration from which flows 
even to this day, the impulse to 
cherish all that is best in Christian 
living. 

That the program continues to 
meet with favor is evident from the 
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tters of praise which pour into the 

‘ce of the Father Director in 

irge of the Ave Maria Hour. Of 

rticular interest too, is the fact 
a great many non-Catholics 
been impressed by the pro- 
ram, which, they claim, has given 
em a better concept of what the 

‘atholic Church teaches. Not a 

w have enrolled in a Corre- 
pondence Course conducted by the 
Father Director of the Radio pro- 
ram. 

As a venture of hope the Ave 
Maria Hour program has brought 
olace and comfort to many despair- 
ng or discouraged souls. Sickness, 

hysical afflictions or some one or 
the other of the many sore trials 
which beset us in this mortal life 
an cast deep shadows which are 
yvercome only by a strong resurg- 
ence of the spirit of faith and hope 
n the goodness of God. 

As a venture of charity the Ave 
Maria Hour has been instrumental 
in bringing to the attention of 
kindly hearts the work of the Fran- 
iscan Friars at Graymoor, who, 


emulating the spirit of the little 
oor Man of Assisi, St. Francis, turn 


not away from their door the poor, 
1omeless wanderers who come to 
St. Christopher’s Inn ragged, penni- 
ess and dispirited, and often times 
in need of medical attention. These, 


our poor human brethren, are wel- 


omed and fed by the Friars acting 
in God’s name and as the almoner 


of those who are mindful of Christ’s 


idmonition: ‘Inasmuch as you have 
jone it unto these my brethren, ye 
ave done it unto Me!” 

The Ave Maria program is car- 





Dedication to St. Joseph 


i 
The ills of life sometime 
Weigh heavy on my soul. 
It's strength I need to climb 
The hill of heavenly goal. 


When heartaches seem too much 
Show them, Lord, as blessings; 
For only then as such 

Can they defeat death's stings. 


When night of life’s decreed 
For me as twilight shades; 
Death’s song to hear, I plead, 
Midst angels’ serenades. 


When will that day, Lord, be 
When on the wings of love 
I fly in peace to Thee 

To mansions Thine above? 


Do grant, O Lord, the grace 
My last of breath to be, 
As Joseph's, in embrace 
Of Mary sweet and Thee. 
—Fr. Januarius, S. A. 











ried by Station WMCA in New 
York each Sunday evening at 6:30 
p.m. This broadcast is also heard 
from WIP, in Philadelphia, one 
hour later. By means of transcrip- 
tion the program is carried by sta- 
tions in practically every state in 
the Union. 


How the Church Unity Octave 
was celebrated by American soldiers 
stationed somewhere in the Pacific 
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was vividly related in a letter sent 
to the Father General from Father 
Ambrose, S. A., Chaplain in the 
Armed Forces. “On the Sunday 
before the Octave I gave the lads 
a short history of how the Octave 
began, at both morning and evening 
Masses. It was hard for them to 
show up for the daily devotions, 
but you will be pleased to know 
that a small group of soldiers have 
voluntarily promised to recite the 
Octave prayers on a definite day 
each month.” 


We acknowledge with grateful 
thanks, contributions to our Stu- 
dent’s Bread Fund from: 


Mrs. N., N J., $1; R. E. J., N. Y., $2; 
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4; C. S., Mass., $500; Miss M. McC, 
N. Y., $2; E. McA,, Cal., $5.15; Mrs. 
A. B. N. Y., $5; Mes. T. Z., Pa., 9: 


I 

L. J. Z., Mass., $8; Mrs. W. K., Tex., 
92c; Mrs. M. E. P., Ill., $2; Mrs. J. D., 
Conn., $5; Through Press, $2.50; M. B. 
3., Pa., $1; M. H., N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. R., 
Mass., $1; Mrs. J. H., Mass., $1; A. C., 
N. Y., $2; Mrs. W. A. T., N. Y., $2: 
Mrs. J. G., Mass., $3; R. C., N. ¥., $5; 
Mrs. M. P., N. Y., $10; Anon., $1; Mrs. 
M. M., N. J., $1; P. L., N. J., $2; Miss 
M. La R., Conn., $1; A. N., Wisc., $2; 
Mrs. C. H., Ohio, $2; B. F., N. Y., $2; 
Miss M., N. Y., $3; Miss R., N. Y., $10; 
Mrs. C. F., Mass., $3; Mrs. A. B., N. Y., 
$1.50; A. F., N. Y., $1; Mrs. M. G. D., 
Kan., 40c; Miss A. C. W., Conn., $1: 
A. N., Wisc., $2; Mrs. E. M. P., Mass., 
$4: L. DuR., N. Y., $1 





Have Recourse ta St. Anthony 


For seven hundred years Saint Anthony of Padua has been a willing 
and powerful intercessor in Heaven for every variety of human need and 


his intercession has not been in vain. 


We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


| Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
' 


























N the eve of Saint Patrick's 


Day the minds of the world- 

scattered Irish race, and of 
hosts of others of the Faithfui, 
turn to the island that is the home- 
land of the Natio Fidelissima, and 
to the three sacred places in that 
fair country: 

To the cloudy, bare mountain of 
Slemish, in Antrim, where a slave- 
boy herded swine and spent the 
nights under the sky that in solitary 
rapture he might contemplate his 


God; 


To Armagh, that sweet market- 
town which is also a Primatial city, 
where the successor of the mystic 
Saint of Slemish now occupies his 
See, a Prince of the Church; 

To Downpatrick, by the sea, 
where the Saint, having resigned 
his See at Armagh, and having 
spent his last few years in holy 
meditation in green Lecale, was laid 
to rest: the place where his dust 
lies. 

To what true Catholic are not 
those places in Ulster sacred, like 
Rome or Lourdes or Lisieu? It was, 
indeed, a very great Saint who 
sanctified them by his prayers and 
labors: great in his personality, 
mighty in his works. 

Great saints, as we are told so 
often, have a greater part in the life 
of the Church than is limited by 
their earthly labors; their mission 
does not end with a temporal work 
done, but their influence lives on; 
they still teach, they never cease 
to be of account to the faithful. 
This is conspicuously true of 
Patrick, who is ever present to his 
Irish children in particular, and can- 
not be forgotten by others without 
loss. Consider, however, his works 
in Ireland first. 


The Conversion of Ineland 


By Aodh de Blacam 





A Round 


monument of a glorious past and 


Tower in Ireland — 


a beacon to a greater future for 
Faith and Motherland. 


He came to a pagan land. There 
were Christians in some parts of 
the island, presumably in the sea- 
ports, who desired that a bishop 
should be sent to them in order that 
a Catholic community might be 
organized. When St. Germanus was 
in Britain, restoring Catholic order, 
the scattered Christians in Ireland 
sent delegates to him with their 
request. Over in Gaul the British 
slave-boy, having escaped from 
Ireland, had become a monk and 
was longing to be sent as mission- 
ary to the land that had injured 
him but had won his love. 

Instead of Patrick the great 
Roman Churchman, Palladius, was 
given the work; but Palladius, after 
a few weeks’ study of the mission 
field, found it ripe for a greater 
harvest than had been expected, and 
he left Ireland—and died. 

In the place of the Roman the 
Irish-speaking Briton now was sent, 
and the sickle was put to the whole 
field of the nation. 


wre em si a oo anne a 
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in 432 that Patricius the 
work. Thirty 
years later, when he died, the pagan 
island was won for Christ. Not the 
whole population, indeed, was yet 
converted; there were to be five 
more pagan high-kings; but there 
was an organized Church from 
shore to shore, even to that Western 
Ocean, “where beyond no man 
dwelleth,” as Patrick wrote exult- 
antly, and on the shore of which, on 
the Reek, he gave thanks to God 
that the Faith had been established 
in the ends of the earth. 


p bdegan his 


Thirty years!—and when Saint 
Brigid died, fifty years later, pagan- 
ism lingered only as a conquered 
superstition or the cult of a stub- 
born few, while a rich monasticism 
was in bloom from Kildare of the 
great art-school to the lonely and 
ascetic Aran; while Clonard already 
was the chief school of Biblical 
learning in Western Europe, and 
the “Twelve Apostles of Erin” were 
there, studying under Saint Finian 
before they established throughout 
Ireland the great schools which 
were to earn the name of Isle of 
Saints and Scholars. 


Rome took three hundred years 
to convert, and martyred almost 
every Pope for two centuries; Ire- 
land was won in a lifetime, without 
martyrs. 


This is the contrast between a 
corrupt, urban civilization and the 
Graeco-Roman culture, on the one 
hand, and the rural paganism which 
is called “barbarian.” The Faith, 
the grace of God, could conquer 
either, but it is clear which was the 
less hostile to the spirit of Christ. 
The people to whom Patrick came, 
then, became Christian with a 
unanimity and a thoroughness that 
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een the admiration of Chris- 
istorians. 

is the story of the Irish 

in little: a period of unaf- 

{ peace, in which learning and 

ness flourished as in few other 

or places. After that, how- 

r, Ireland was to endure, for her 

‘aith, loss of nationhood, wealth, 

personal freedom—alj that 

n value in temporal things—dur- 

1 long age that is not ended yet 

we are asked what explains 

rapid conversion of olden Ire- 

and in its combination of sanctity 

ind learning, and the indomitable 

truggle of the ancient Christian 

ilture through centuries like those 

of the Roman catacombs, we may 

ut aside the problem as belonging 

to the mysteries of grace. Yet, re- 

membering that grace acts through 

Nature, we may attempt an answer 


thy 





We may point out that the pagan 
Ireland which Patrick won for the 
*hurch was not a barbarous island. 
There existed among the Gaels a 
igh indigenous culture. Caesar 
ilescribed the mnemonic learning of 
the Gallic druids. A similar learn- 
ng existed in Ireland and had ad- 
vanced during the centuries since 
Gaul fell, to a high development. 
The druidic schools trained the 
i by an elaborate discipline, 
ind they taught national history: 
iat invariable mark of distinction 
tweén civilized men and primi- 
tive savages on one side and 








nodern degenerates on the other. 
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Another Historic Monument—a point of pilgrimage for the faithful 
Catholic people of Eire. 


So it is that the Rev. John Ryan, 
S. J., in his masterly work, “Irish 
Monasticism,” is able to contend 
that the indigenous Irish culture 
prepared the way for the Christian 
culture, and that the druidic schools 
developed those intellectual stand- 
ards which made the excellence of 
the monasteries in learning possible 
or likely. 

In the generation after St. Brigid 
we find the secular and the Chris- 
tian cultures blended in the person 
of St. Columcille, who was a poet in 
both Latin and his native tongue. A 
little later St. Columbanus appears 
on the Continent, greatest of our 
missionaries there, and _ fellow- 
founder with St. Benedict of medi- 
eval Christendom (a dictum of 
Pius X). 





A scene of beauty and peace near Killarney whose lakes are 


renowned in song and story. 


Immediately after the days of St. 
Columbanus, that is, early in the 
seventh century, the mnemonic 
Gaelic culture changed its character 
by the adoption of a Latin alphabet 
and the writing down of the ancient 
epic tables. This happened in the 
monasteries. 

If we possess, to this day, an 
Irish Illiad which describes events 
that took place before the Christian 
era—and does so in such detail that 
I can take you over the battlefield 
and point out the places where the 
Achilles of Ireland fought, slept and 
died—we owe the possession of this 
remarkable narrative to monks, 
monks who were proud of their 
ancestral tales, and piously pre- 
served them. 

Irish Church policy is symbolized 
in “Agallamh na Seanorach,” the 
olden text in which Patrick is sup- 
posed to be fascinated by the heroic 
tales to have scruples about listen- 


ing to them, and to take 





counse! of 
his angels. 

“With equal emphasis and con- 
cordantly,” (the old story tells) 
“the angels answered him: “Holy 
leric, no more than a third part of 
their stories do these ancient war- 
riors tell, by reason of their forget- 
fulness and lack of memory; but by 
thee be it written on tables of poets, 
and in learned men’s words; for to 
the companies and nobles of the 
later time to give ear to these stories 
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will be a pastime.’ Which said, the 
angels departed.” 

No doubt, as the monks went 
through Christian pens, the old tales 
were purified of repugnant quali- 
ties; but what concerns us is that 
the Irish Church preserved native 
Illiads, and used native poetry as a 
means of mental cultivation. 

While they saved the 
pagan epics and sages from oblivion 
by writing them in the newly- 
Gaelic orthography, the 
monks also created a new native 
literature. Between the pagan tales 
and the poems and legends which 


native, 


devised 


rose in the Christian centuries, there 
is one remarkable contrast. The 
literature of the pagan period is 
harsh, with little or no apprecia 
tion of Nature’s beauty; but the 
poetry of early Christian Ireland, 
with that of Wales, “holds a unique 
position in the literature of the 
world,” Kuno Meyer tells us, on ac- 
count of its exquisite description of 
Nature, ‘‘alike in its gentle and its 
magnificent phases.” 

A thousand years before Words- 
worth and the Lake School taught 
Englishmen to love the flower: 
Ireland had an abundant poetry that 
was full of the loveliness of flowers. 
sunshine, waves, trees, animals, the 
song of birds—a Franciscanism that 
rose several centuries before the 
Little Man of Umbria sang the 
Hymn of the Sun. 

This synthesis and coordination 
of the natural and the supernatural 
may be the secret of Ireland’s faith- 
fulness, her happy freedom from 
heresy, her steady spiritual and 
intellectual balance. It certainly 
enables the Irish mind to grapple 
with one of the main mental prob- 
lems of our own age—the spirit of 
Patrick teaches the answer to 
racialism. 

Nations which have no indige- 
nous ancient culture may fail to 
understand that tremendous motion 
of the intellect which is swaying 
Central Europe. We in Ireland can 
understand. What Siegfried is to 
the Germanic soul, Cuchulain or 
Fionn is to the Irish. In our schools 
we are endeavoring to revive a 
native culture and we can sympa- 
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By Dennis 





On St Patrick ‘ Day 


McCarthy 


America, America, O noblest land and best! 


Today thine eyes behold a glimpse of green on many a breast; 





And o'er the noises of the street the Irish music rings! | 


America, America, thou land of dreams come true! 

We love thee none the less because we love old Ireland too. 

These sprigs of green we wear today no treason symbolize— 
They only show how tenderly old memories we prize; 

They show what loyalty to thee and to thy righteous cause 

Can fill the hearts that hungered long beneath a tvyrant’s laws, 
They only show, these sprigs of green that ’round thy flag we twine, 
The depth and fervor of the love we offer thee as thine. | 


4 lilt of mingled joy and grief, of merriment and pain. 
For this is Erin’s day of days, and many a son of thine 
First saw the light of earthly life in Erin’s valleys shine; 


| 
| 
| 
And in thine ear today there sounds a weird and witching strain, | 
And so the Irish color gleams, the Irish poet sings, 








thize with a people that is stirred 
by racial memories. 

Happily, for the reason that I 
nave sketched in this essay and 
have elaborated in books, the racial- 
ism of the Catholic Gael goes just 
as far as is fitting, and is balanced 
by an equal loyalty to Christendom. 
The answer to heretical racialism of 
a Rosenberg, the extravagance that 
puts the natural above the super- 
natural, and the nation above hu- 
manity—a fault, by the way, not 
peculiar to Germans, but latent in 
Protestantism everywhere, so that a 
Rosenberg is not more misleading 
than a Wells—this answer is found 
in Gaelic letters, that uncorrupted 
stream of orthodox yet secular 
poetry and fiction, essay and 
‘hronicle. 

The character of nations, as well 
as of men, is founded in Nature but 
determined by religion. The char- 
acter of the pagan Irish was 
changed by Patrick’s work. Gentle- 
ness, the love of Nature, humor: 
these marks began in our literature 
when the Faith had triumphed. 
They are found in Christian liter- 


everywhere; they  irradiate 
Shakespeare. 

Consider how the character of 
England changed with the decay of 
Catholicism! The England of 
today seems to be a different land, 
a different race from that in which 
the house of Olivia stooa, and her 
people; but every sentence in 
“Twelfth Night” is congenial to the 
Gael, because the Gael preserves 
the Catholic culture. 

We believe, therefore, that the 
cultivation of the old language, 
whereby the mind is steeped in an 
untainted Catholic past, will not 
make Ireland less fitted to serve the 
world in the future. To her neigh- 
bors she will continue to exhibit 
something that they have lost since 
Shakespeare, but may recover, to- 
gether with their former Catholic 
Faith; to the new nations, and to 
the pagans, her sons will renew, 
God willing, the work and the 
triumphs of her golden missionary 
age. 

The sons 
Patricks still. 
—Catholic Herald (London) 
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Lough Derg --- A Pilgrimage 


By Reverend Augustine Walth, S.A. 


IFTEEN hundred years ago, 
k Celtic tradition relates, Saint 
Patrick paused in his work of 
nverting the Irish to refresh his 
1 with holy penance. Choosing 
the site of his retreat a beautiful! 
in Ulster, Lough Derg, the 
Saint mortified his flesh with a 
gorous course of ascetic disci- 
ine. On a rocky islet in this 
lake, the Apostle of Ireland had 
indant opportunity for all the 
methods of penance employed by 
the saints of the desert to bring 
concupisciences of the world, 
flesh and the devil into sub- 
ion. 
How much of the success of 
Patrick’s mission was due to his 
areful application of the laws of 
eticism during his stay at Lough 
Derg will not be known to us until 
Judgment Day. But if the laws of 
the spiritual life manifest equity, 
conversion of the Irish to 
Christ without bloodshed and in a 
hort space of time, was in large 
measure a personal reward for 
Patrick’s penances. The flinty sur- 
face of the isle, its barrenness and 
leakness, offered abundant oppor- 
tunity for the great apostle to give 
voice to the eloquent prayer of 
mortification. 
Today, the Catholics of Ireland 
hold St. Patrick’s Purgatory—the 
ividness of Irish nomenclature be- 
ng applied with force to the little 
land in Lough Derg—as a shrine 
without equal. It is a national 
nter of pilgrimage. But a pil- 
vrimage to St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
ienotes little of the color of other 
religious journeys. Instead it is 
accompanied by a series of pen- 
ances that would arouse a shrinking 
‘eeling in the breast of the milk- 
and-water Christian. A trip to this 
famed shrine of a beloved national 
patron requires that the traveller 
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Father Augustine Walsh, S. A., right, 
and our late revered Father Founder, 
when the latter visited Ireland. 


spend three days at least in fast- 
ing, plus a series of other humiliat- 
ing and weakening acts of expiation 
for which great tortitude is needed. 
The Purgatory is not for those who 
seek only comfort and solace in 
their prayers—rather it is a relic 
that unites most vividly twentieth 
century Christians with their breth- 
ren of times gone by. 

Some time ago the /rish Catholic 
gave this interesting sketch of the 
famed place of pilgrimage: 

“Lough Derg, a lake about two 
thousand acres in extent, is shel- 
tered by mountains, some of which 
rise from its waters almost perpen- 
dicularly and to a considerable 


height, and it is studded with 
islands, some well wooded, others 
bare and gloomy in the extreme. 

“Station Island, whereon is the 
rugged cave in which Ireland’s Na- 
tional Apostle went through a rigor- 
ous code of penitential exercises, is 
a mile from the mainland, quite far 
enough to take one away from the 
world and all mundane things. The 
penitential exercises of the island 
are said to be the only surviving 
authorized version of the religious 
exercises and penitential discipline 
of the early Irish Church as prac- 
tised by her saints and scholars. 
The annual pilgrimages have never 
been interrupted for any length of 
time throughout the centuries, even 
during the horrors of the Penal 
Laws, during which, with the excep- 
tion of one of two short intervals, 
they were continued freely and pub- 
licly, although all other religious 
practices were regarded as treason- 
able. 

“As early as the year 610 a mon- 
astery was founded on the island 
by St. Dabheoc, a disciple of St. 
Patrick. His memory is still green 
there, for his bed of penance, cave, 
cross, and seat are proudly pointed 
out to pilgrims, and one of the cir- 
cles which they walk during the 
recitation of certain prayers is 
named St. Dabheoc’s Bed. He had 
the gift of prophecy, too, for he 
foretold the birth of St. Colmcille. 


“The island and its sanctuaries 
did not escape pillage by the Danes 
and they sacked St. Dabheoc’s mon- 
astery and compelled the monks to 
flee. After the Northmen’s defeat 
by Brian Boroimhe at the battle of 
Clontarf, however, Canons Regular 
of St. Augustine took up their resi- 
dence there and erected a new mon- 
astery dedicated to Sts. Peter and 
Paul. Under these holy clerics the 
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pilgrimages were renewed and the 
hrines restored. For five centuries 
the Canons Regular remained there 
ind many distinguished foreigners 
visited St. Patrick’s Purgatory dur- 
ing their tenure of the place, return- 
ing to their own lands overseas and 
writing glowing accounts of the de- 
votions penitential exercises 
which they themselves had prac- 
tised at Lough Derg for the healing 
of their souls. 


and 


“In Penal days the sanctuary was 
desecrated and demolished by ord- 
ers of the Government, but nothing 
could arrest the pilgrims’ eager 
feet and the sacred soil was still 
trodden by thousands annually. 
This so enraged the Lords Justices 
in Dublin that they issued in 1632 
an order for the seizure of the Pur- 
gatory for ‘his Majesty’s use.’ 
Though there is no mention of the 
length of time it was so used, the 
next to be heard of the place is the 
building of a dwelling for no less a 
personage than a priest. The res- 
toration of the sacred buildings 


quickly followed and the pilgrim- 


ages became as numerous as ever. 


“It was then that the Government 
decided to do its work of demolition 
so thoroughly as to squelch, once 
and for all, matters of private de- 
votion and acts of penance on the 
Saint’s Island. For this purpose a 
large military force was sent to 
desecrate the Purgatory and fill St. 
Patrick’s Cave with stones. Des- 
pite this the people braved all dan- 
ger and kept up the pious practices 
of the pilgrimage. In the reign of 
Queen Anne an Act was placed on 
the Statute Book which sought to 
prohibit the pilgrimage. The peo- 
ple ignored this law, and flocked to 
the island, there to pray, fast, and 
watch. Then came atime when the 
Bishop of the Diocese quietly sent 
a secular priest to officiate as Prior 
on the island, and since then naught 
has disturbed in any way the holy 
isle.” 


My first 
prayer took 
company of 
Founder and Father Stephen, 


to the place of 
1938, in the 
Father 
5. A, 


several 


visit 
place in 
our revered 
Father Founder had told us 
times that he wished particularly 


to visit the scene of Patrick’s pen- 
ances, and was reluctant to leave 


after only a short visit. Bu 
pressure of his appointment 


t the 
made 
this necessary at the time. In my 
own mind, my decision to return to 
the islet and learn more about the 
enjoined upon 
that first 


series of 
the 
visit. 

It was not until 1941 that I was 
able to go back to Lough Derg, and 
take part myself as a penitential 
pilgrim observing the traditional 
rules. I left Rossinver fasting, 
comforted somewhat by the thought 
that other travellers endured a 
little more suffering in this regard 
than I, since they had so much 
farther to travel. Arriving at the 
Lake, I crossed over with the 
other pilgrims to Station Island, in 
an old flat-bottomed boat that is 
part of the tradition. Arriving at 
the island, we all divested ourselves 
of shoes and stockings, in emulation 
of the saints of old. That in itself 
was a penance, as the surface of the 
island is rough and stony. But 
more was to come. 

To pilgrims, in the real sense of 
I word, we should make nine 
“stations.” The nine stations con- 
sists in a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the Basilica, prayers at St. 
Patrick’s Cross, St. Brigid’s Cross 
and the “beds” of the six patron 
saints of the island. The 
are nothing more than circles of 
stones and the pilgrim is expected 
to walk around each one twice 
while saying his “Paters and Aves.” 
Also included in the “station” is a 
three-fold renunciation of the devil, 
made with outstretched arms. The 
pilgrim then proceeds to the Basil- 
ica and makes four circuits of the 
great building, reciting the while 


penances 


devout dates from 


” 


“beds 


SINT 


seven decades of the Rosary and the 
Apostles’ Creed. This in addition 
to the various numbers of prayers 
to be recited at each other point o 
the “station”. 

As day draws to a the 
pilgrim is alloted his one ‘‘meal,” 
consists of black tea and 
There is a short time 
conversation, 


close, 


which 
brown bread. 
allotted for after 
which the pilgrim the 
Basilica for an all-night vigil. In 
many respects this is the most 
arduous part of the exercises, as it 
is difficult to control the inclination 
to sleep after such a strenuous day. 
The thought of the example of 
St. Patrick gives one courage to go 
on, repeating the seemingly endless 
Paters, Aves and Creeds associated 
with the vigil. It is permissible to 
go outside the church from time to 
time as a concession to the on- 
slaughts of fatigue. The cold wind 
lifts the leaden weight off the eye- 
lids. The cold ground underneath 
one’s bare feet may help banish 
thoughts of sleep and rest. The 
stillness—there is no sound save the 
splashing of the lake and the mur- 
mur of voices within—brings back 
once more the purpose of the pil- 
grimage —restitution to God for 
remissness. 

The second day of the pilgrimage 
sees the pilgrim continuing his sta- 
tions, making his confession, and 
finally enjoying the comfort of the 
hostel for the night. On the third 
day the soul seems to grow used to 
the mortifications on which it has 
thriven, but the pilgrim finds his 
spiritual retreat coming to an end. 
He goes back from Station Island 
to the mainland, and from the fiftn 
century back to the twentieth. But 
he faces life renewed in courage 
and faith, and begins at once to look 
forward to his next pilgrimage to 
an island hallowed by the presence 
of a valiant athlete of Christ, Saint 
Patrick, who renounced all bodily 
comfort for the sake of the souls 
of a people he loved so well. 


retires to 
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"... Jo Destroy Him” 


By Sister M. Innocentia, 8A. 


saddled the patient donkey, 
padding the hard little 

that their cloppety-clop might 

t disturb the sleeping village. 
Swiftly, silently he worked, but all 
while his thoughts were busy 
too. The sudden flash of waking, 
the fearsome tidings that pierced 
bewildered, sleep-numbed brain, 

. . for they will seek the Child 

to destroy Him!” To destroy Him! 
That was the thought that spurred 
him, that nerved him to waken 


“Y sacaied carefully, Josepr. 


her sleeping loveliness, and drive 
the fore-told sword deep into her 
heart as he repeated the angelic 
warning, ‘Fly into Egypt!” And 
now the while his work-hardened 
hands were busied with buckle and 
strap and pannier, Joseph’s whole 
soul bowed again in reverence at 
the thought of her. The fear that 
momentarily had leaped into her 
eyes at the dread words, — “to 
iestroy Him!” Then the silent ac- 
eptance of the Father’s Will, 
strong and sweet and sure! Even 
as Joseph turned to go and rouse 
the patient donkey, he had glimpsed 
now deftly she had raised the sleep- 
ing Child, stilling His uneasy 
himperings with soft, maternal 
soothings. Even now, Joseph en- 
visioned her quickly, calmly pre- 
paring such little necessaries as 

’ might take on the hurried 
journey. By the time he would 

















4 Missionary Sister welcomes 


little outcasts. 











lead their little mount to the door, 
she would, he knew, be ready, 
silent, alert, her whole being cen- 
tered on the sleeping bundle in her 
arms. To destroy Him? To de- 
stroy the Child? Nay, not so! 
Not while Mother Mary’s arms can 
enfold Him... not while Joseph 
the Just in swift and ready obedi- 
ence can “‘arise, take the Child and 
His Mother and fly into Egypt!” 
Ah! but the story is not ended 
here! Still, still do Satan’s min- 
ions seek the Child to destroy Him. 
Not indeed in the Sacred Humanity 
of the Word Incarnate, but in those 
“otherselves” of His, the little 


children of China, of Africa, ot 
India. Not always with cold steel! 
are these little ones slain, but by 
weapons of cruelty yet more cruel, 
more protracted. 

China’s yellow, turbid rivers oft 
have smothered the shrill cries of 
infants. In the heart of darkest 
Africa, superstition and pagan igno- 
rance decree death to unwanted 
babes. While in India, deep, mys- 
terious Oriental land, famine and 
want leagued with the inexorable 
caste system make piteous indeed 
the plight of little children. But is 
there now no angelic messenger 
sent to rouse and warn? Is there no 
longer a “just one” as was Joseph, 
to provide safety, even though by 
flight? And who, oh, who can 
mother Him now in the person of 
these pitiful pagan waifs! Ah, how 
quickly and withal how tenderly on 
that night of hasty fleeing Mother 
Mary wrapped His tender limbs 
against the chill night air! With 
what sweet little bird-like murmurs 
did she hush His fretful wailings! 
And with what love unutterable did 
she fold Him to her bosom! And 
through that long and _ tedious 
journey, how she rejoiced to feel 
the weight of His soft little body! 
Though it wearied her slender 
young arms (did they not bear 
Omnipotence?) her loving heart 
could never weary of the weight of 
His helplessness! 

Ah, but that was on a night of 
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long ago! Is there no Mother Mary 
now, now, when these other little 
Christs cry out for mother-love and 
mother-care, and the strong protec- 
tion of a mother’s arms? 

Yes ... yes... sO awesome is 
the thought that we but timidly 
whisper it! These little ones are 


other Christs ... and there are other 
Marys, too!! Other Marys 
missionary nuns, whose ‘Ecce 


ancilla” has brought upon them the 
overshadowing of the Holy Spirit 
and made their spiritual mother- 
hood wide and far-reaching indeed. 
As they go swiftly and silently 
about their motherly tasks in refuge 
and nursery and orphanage they 
know ... oh overwhelming thought! 
. .. that what they do for the least 
of these they do, like Mother Mary, 
unto Him! 

But Joseph! What of Joseph? 
Has that just one no counterpart 
today? What was Joseph’s work 
in saving the Child from those who 
sought Him to destroy Him? What 
a magnificent work was his! Dur- 
ing that long sojourn in Egypt, 
Joseph it was who bartered the 
sweat of his brow, his manly labor, 
his artisan’s skill, for the sustenance 
for Mary and the Child. And his 
counterparts today? They are 
legion! Witness the roll of Holy 
Childhood members! Little chil- 
dren, who barter their precious 
pennies to provide sustenance for 
other little Christs, and other Marys. 
And children, too, of larger growth, 
who in a world gone mad, still cling 
staunch and true to their God-given 
privilege of caring for and protect- 
ing the Child and His sweet Mother. 
Who will give all they can—and 
even more—to ransom and support 
these other little Christs, the aban- 
doned pagan babies of the mission 
lands. 

And their reward? No tongue 
can tell. But when their days are 
spent, and their last hour comes, 
may they like Joseph feel the strong 
arm of Christ supporting them, and 
the radiant warmth of Mary’s smile 
enfolding them. 


* * * * 


Due to lack of space in our last 
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issue we were unable to print our 
regular monthly list of contributors 
to the work of the Holy Childhood. 
However, we are including it with 
this month’s list as shown below. 
The two together are an impressive 
testimonial of the charity of our 
readers, but, even so, the task con- 
fronting the zealous missionaries in 
seeking out the neglected or aban- 
doned little ones in pagan lands is 
almost limitless, and the amount of 
financial aid can never be too great. 
Truly, the saving of the helpless 
little souls to which the Holy 
Childhood is dedicated is a form of 
charity appealing deeply to human 
hearts and in a very special way to 
the Divine Heart of Jesus. That 
being so, it follows that those who 
help in this good work are laying 
up for themselves during life and 
after death a rich recompense of 
spiritual graces and blessings which 
will far outweigh the worldly value 
of the gift given to sustain in God’s 
Holy Name, the tender charity of 
protecting the helpless children in 
pagan lands. 
+ * * * 


Contributions for the ransom and 
support of pagan children were re- 
ceived from the charitable donors 
indicated in the next column. 
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“ AVE fun,” yelled Joe above 

H the revving motors. 

Bob Fleetwood pulled 
iis aviator’s gloves smoothly, 
grey eyes lifting momentarily 

for a glance at his friend. 

Have fun, Pal, when you get 
there,” Joe whooped again. “After 
all, there’s more to life than just 

‘tting a bomber down on one air- 
port after another, eh?” 

‘That’s what I’ve been thinking, 
Joe," Bob Fleetwood said thought- 
“There’s more to life than 
just setting a bomber down in one 
ountry after another.” 

It's global,” grinned Joe, clap- 
ping Bob on the shoulder with a 
bang that would have thrown one 
less well adjusted physically for- 
ward on his face. “Well, under my 
tutelage, Bob, old Pal, I'll get you 
acclimated to the idea of fun yet, 
eh? Betcha! See you in Berlin, 
Pal! Coming, Sir! Coming,” he 
alled as he ran off. 

Bob Fleetwood nodded at his 
o-pilot when he slipped into the 
adjoining seat. His grey eyes 
hecked the crew, and the bombar- 
lier, young and jaunty and eager: 
for the trip, raised his hand in 
merry salute. Bob lifted the bomber 
into the air expertly. It was a 
matter of routine with him now. 
Hadn't he been at this job for two 
years? At twenty-four, the thrill 
of flying had not yet lost its thrili 
for him but today, someway or 
other, he flipped the controls 
mechanically and let his mind 
travel in channels that had nothing 
to do with the great machine that 
had cost a quarter of a million 
American dollars. Bond dollars. 
Dollars that patriotic Americans 
had willingly pressed into the serv- 
ice of the country in spite of the 
tact that they had to deny them- 
selves food to buy. 

Other pilots, under stress of bull 
session intimacy, often spoke of 


so 
sully. 


their feeling of closeness to the 
crew when on a bombing mission. 
A feeling of brothership, they often 
called it. This was a dangerous 
mission. Bob tried desperately ‘o 
turn his thoughts to it but, as ia 
other times, this spiritual call 
seemed bigger and greater than 
anything on the earth or in the ai- 
or under the sea. He tried to pic- 
ture his crew sitting there behind 
him, each at his post, each aware 
of life and death that was even now 
brushing close to them with 
feathery, black wings. Brothership! 
It was there, riding right along 
with them. Brothership in its high- 
est and deepest sense. And yet, he 
sensed, too, a difference between 
himself and the others. They were 
all a more or less serious lot. The 
ones who were too light-hearted and 
merry had dropped out along the 
way in the training grounds. 

“My girl wants me to bring her 
a golden key from Tokyo,” the co- 
pilot said now. 

“Eh? A golden key!” repeated 
Bob Fleetwood. “A key to what?” 

The co-pilot laughed cheerfully. 
“T don’t know. In her last letter, 
she said if we ever went to Tokyo, 
she wanted me to bring her a golder 
key. Keys to the city, maybe. The 
way our American mayors were 
always presenting the keys to the 
city to visiting dignitaries from 
Tokyo and Berlin and Italy, eh?” 

Bob Fleetwood swept the instru- 
ment board with his keen grey eyes. 

“Everything’s okay, Skipper,” 
said the co-pilot. “I'll take her for 
an hour, eh?” 

“You take it easy, Atkins. You 
worked your share and more last 
night.” 

Atkins had not gone to his cot 
until the grey dawn was crawling 
across the sky. He had gone over 
the maps and placed each one in 
the map-case ready for instant 
reference. He had helped the 


By L. M. Mitchell 


mechanic from the Navy go over 
the instrument board for possible 
corrections. 

Atkins relaxed. “My girl'’d be 
surprised if she could see me now. 
I wish we’d got married on my 
leave the way she wanted to. At 
the time, the idea seemed crazy. 
Tie a girl up to a fellow who might 
go back home after the war and 
maybe he’d have a missing leg or 
a bum eye or something. Daisy 
deserves better than that out of life. 
She’s a gal who likes to have her 
fun, go dancing and ski—sa-ay! 
You ought to see her take a high 
hill! Talk about a bird! ...” 

“There’s more to life than just 
fun,” thought Bob silently. ‘““Maybe 
Daisy was thinking about this life 
and the life eternal, too,” his 
thoughts continued. He wanted to 
say the words to Atkins but some- 
thing stopped him. After all, they 
were pals together. To make a 
remark of this kind would indicate 
that Bob felt superior, might be 
trying to “tell” Atkins something. 
He could hear Atkins talking on 
and on but the words were only 
sounds and had no meaning for 
Bob. 

Outside of the plane, his thoughts 
were following some elusive train 
of thought that he would get in 
just another moment. Just a... 
moment... 

With a sickening dip, the bomber 
lurched in the air. 

“Okay, Bob! It was an empty 
gasoline tank that one of the 
bombers ahead must have throwa 
out. Hit the wing tip but there’s 
no damage....” The merry young 
bombardier was peering along the 
wing, his eyes solemn now at their 
close brush with death. 

Atkins snapped his fingers 
angrily. “The Chief gave definite 
instructions only yesterday after- 
noon that none was to heave out an 
auxiliary gas container! Positive 
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1s af 


sou ndly ° 


Nature herself had decided to 
the ship suddenly 


pulled by a magnet. 


orders, Bob. He figured something 
like this might happen. Odd, too. 
They must be higher than we are, 
eh?” 

“Could be,” 
briefly. 

“We 
said. 

30b tightened his jaw. ‘Don’t 
depend too heavily on Lady Luck, 
Fellow!” 

Atkins looked at him. 
jon’t believe in luck, eh?” 

Bob smiled one-sidedly. “Believe 
in what?” 

Atkins looked at 
“Luck,” he repeated. 
what we 
it?’ 


Bob answered 


were lucky, Pal,” Atkins 


“You 


him intently. 
“That 
talking of, 


was 
were wasn’t 
“No one can believe in a 
existent,’ Bob said briefly. 
“Oh,” Atkins looked hurt. 
“There’s no such thing as luck,” 
Bob continued “Some 
folks believe in a ‘come seven, come 
eleven’ sort of idea. Or they believe 
that if they see a freight train whose 
numbers add up to seventeen or 
thirteen °or some other number they 
-onsider ‘lucky’ for themselves, that 


non- 


seriously. 


spank them 


dropped as if 


luck will pursue them for the day 
or for the mission they are on. Or 
a black cat crossing the path, they 
believe, is an ill omen. 
knew 


I actually 
a man who was bound on ac 
important business trip. He started 
for his plane at midnight and on 
the way across Fifty-fifth Street, a 
black cat ran across the boulevard 
in front of the car. The fellow 
headed back for his home garage 
and lost the trip. And lost his con- 
tract, to boot. But he was satisfied. 
He said ill luck would have downed 
his plane or he would have run into 
something unfortunate and losing 
the big contract was less of a loss 
to him. Luck! 
thing, Atkins. 

is it, anyhow? 


It doesn’t mean a 
Not a thing. What 
You can’t see it or 
feel it or smell it or touch it 

“You don’t believe, then in reli- 
gion or prayer?” Atkins cut in 
hurriedly. “You can’t see prayer 
or feel it—” 

“Ah, you are 


wrong,” Bob 


answered. ‘You can hear it, can’t 


you? Even a prayer that lies only 
in your own thoughts can be heard. 
And is heard.” 
“You mean - uh - heard by God?” 
Bob nodded. “Yes, it is heard by 
God and the response 
sponse is instantaneous. 


His re- 
You fee 
His answer. You can hear your own 
words in your own mind as surely 
as if they were spoken words and 
you can feel His response as surely 
as if He leaned down and spoke 
into your ear. It isn’t only the 
earthly hearing, Atkins, it is the 
sense of relief in prayer. You are 
worried or troubled. You talk with 
God about it and immediately you 
know that now everything will be 
taken care of. Like a small child 
who runs weeping to his mother 
about some hurt. She rubs it and 
pets it and puts something or other 
on the spot and smiles lovingly at 
the child and at once he feels better. 
Hasn’t mother told him it will be 
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JOIN THE 
Rosary League 


of 
OUR LADY OF THE 
ATONEMENT 
and participate in the 


Monthly Novena 


at Her Shrine in 


ST. FRANCIS CONVENT 
Graymoor 


fhe purpose of the Rosary 
ague, founded more than thirty 
ears ago at the Motherhouse of 
Sisters of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, is to foster greater 
tion to the Mother of God 
icclaiming her under the truly 
itiful title of “Our Lady of 
\tonement.” 
the Rosary League is a So- 
ty or Confraternity—binding 
one all the Children of 
fary who invoke her under the 
le of Our Lady of the Atone- 
It was approved and in- 
luleenced by Pope Benedict XV 
One hundred and fifty Masses 
ire. said yearly by Missionary 
Priests for the spiritual and tem- 
ral benefit of all enrolled mem- 
of the Rosary League, living 
departed. 
The Novena to Our Lady of 
\tonement begins on the 
st Saturday of every month. It 
s also become widely known as 
Novena of Last Resort be- 
vuse so many petitioners, after 
iking other Novenas, have 
vouchsafed a favorable re- 
nse through the intercession 
1 Our Lady of the Atonement. 
Address your application for 
nrollment in the Rosary League 
petitions to: 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 
THE ATONEMENT 
St. Francis Convent 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








all right now? 
vidual. 


That is small, indi- 
But prayer and God are so 
huge, so limitless—like that sky, 
for instance. Where does that sky 
begin? And where does it end? 
Limitless. That is the idea that it 
gives me. There is no beginning to 
the sky and no ending.” 

“Odd,” commented Atkins. ‘That 
same idea about the sky has come 
to me again and again as we’ve 
flown, Bob. I never had the same 
feeling of space about the sky on 
earth except in one spot. Out on 
Route 34 in Illinois there is a place 
where a State Route 47 crosses the 
federal road. The nearby town is 
Yorkville and some people cal) the 
crossing the Yorkville Y. The sky 
there is like the sky up here in the 
air. It gives one a feeling of end- 
lessness. At one corner there is an 
asparagus field and in the spring- 
time the school boys stoop, bend, 
clip, stoop, bend, clip on the aspara- 
gus. None looks up. All look 
down. At the asparagus. It has 
sometimes come over me how piti- 
fully small we make ourselves and 
our lives, Bob. Looking down at a 
single stalk of mediocre asparagus 
when by lifting the eyes —ail 
Heaven would lie above us. Limit- 
less and vast. And so beautiful 
that one gasps with the wonder of 
it. One stands aghast at the aspara- 
gus pickers who do not think to lift 
the eyes and see the beauty of 
earth’s roof. Odd, isn’t it, that you 
and I both should think thus of the 
sky and its wonders.” 

“And you've never spoken to any- 
one else except me about that space 
of sky above the Y,” mused Bob 
thoughtfully. 

“Why do you say that? As a 
matter of fact, I haven't. Few 
people would understand. Or they’d 
think I’d gone soft and poetic. 
Mushy, they’d think. But why do 
you say that?” 

Bob laughed lightly. “Oh, I’m 
not as good a detective as you 
might think. It’s only that your 
sentences did not flow easily as if 
they’d been said over and over and 
over. Rather, they were short and 
jerky. Staccato. Verbless.” 

Atkins settled back in his seat 
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comfortably. “I always figured you 
as a little different from the others. 
I never went so far with the thought 
as to figure out just how and why 
you were different. But you are 
understanding. That is the thing. 
Sympathetic and understanding. So 
few people are that way, Bob.” 

The merry young bombardier 
crept closer and knelt between the 
seat of the pilot and the co-pilot. 
“How much farther, Boss?” he 
asked Bob. 

“Not very far,” answered Bob. 

“After the war, my uncle has 
promised to set me up in com- 
mercial flying in China,” said the 
younger man. ‘“‘You’re a smooth 
flyer, Fleetwood. Smoothest flyer 
of the whole lot of us, I think. And 
Atkins is a close second. You know 
what I’d like? I'd like for the three 
of us to go into the job together. 
Partners. It’ll be a big thing for 
us. Bigger than United Airlines at 
home.” 

Atkins watched the sky through 
the curving glass for a moment be- 
fore he turned to look into the 
young man’s eyes. “Well, now, 
Conning, that’s certainly swell of 
you. And we may take you up on 
it, at that.” 

“What do you mean—at that’ ?” 

Atkins chuckled. “Well, this is 
our battle, Buddy. We’re all keyed 
up the way soldiers are when they 
face fire for the first time. We're 
running right into trouble and we 
know it. Oh, there’s nothing now 
to trouble us but they’ll have their 
ack-ack waiting for us, their lights 
raking the night sky to hunt us and 
shoot us down. We're keyed up, so 
to speak. Maybe when you get 
back home and this war is all over, 
a memory, so to speak—maybe then 
you would choose others as your 
partners. That'll be for life, you 
might say.” 

‘This is for life, too. 
for death,” Conning remarked in 
low tones. “This is war. Our war. 
3ut it’ll end sometime. It'll have 
to end. For one thing, they may 
keep on making bombs and planes 
and bombers but the man-power 
will give out after a while. Or if 
the man power keeps coming in, 
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the younger boys now growing up, 
the money to build the planes and 


jeeps and subs will give out and’ 


the war will have to cease on that 
account. Oh, I’ve thought a lot 
about it, fellows. I’ve made up my 
mind. I don’t know why I spoke my 
piece right now except that up here 
so near Heaven there are no inter- 
ruptions as there are when we're 
in barracks.” 

I've lot, too, about 
after the over,” said Bob. 
I know what I want to do and what 
I'm going to do. I’ve had advice 
from Father Jerome about the whole 
see, I'm going into the 


thought a 


War 1S 


ushed closer between 
into Bob’s face. 
he said in a whisper 

look 


peer 





about you I 
d [That’s it. What my 
Granddad used to call a sky pilot.” 


lidn't get. 


Down, down,” said Atkins sud 
jenly. 
But even as he spoke, Bob Fieet- 


wood was letting the bomber down. 

This,” Bob remarked as if he 
spoke of the headlines in a morning 
paper, “must be one of those sud- 
den squalls that occur off the 
Japanese coast.” 

Young Conning swallowed and 
took his cue from his pilot. “They—- 
they sure come mighty swift-like, 
jon’t they!” 

“Or maybe we just ran into it,” 
Atkins managed to say evenly. 

But now Bob Fleetwood’s face 
was set in hard, strained lines. ‘She 
isn’t handling right, fellows,” he 
said quietly. “It’s something we’ve 
never run into before. See this— 
and this—” he pulled the plane to 
the right and to the left and the 
response was hardly to be noticed. 
‘Electrical storm. We'll turn back 
and let her sizzle for a while be- 
fore we venture in.” 

The decision did not rest with 
them. As if Nature herself had 
decided to spank them soundly, the 
ship suddenly dropped as if pulled 
by a magnet. With steady hands, 
Bob managed to right the bomber 
not ten feet above the water. A 
crash of thunder. A searing flame 
of lightning. Another crash and 





the ship was twisted beyond all 
human control. 


Bob found himself swimming 
against the current and yelling, 


“Conning, where are you, boy? 

Atkins, too, was in the water, 
yelling. Between them they found 
young Conning, floating on top of 


; EP 
the angry sea. His eyes were half- 


closed as if he slept. 


“He was a good kid,” sobbed 
Atkins. 

‘Yes. And God was good to him. 
Who knows what the next few 


hours might have held for the 
answered Bob. 

Atkins 
nodded. 


1,3 
lad, 


and 
The 


looked up quickly 

“And for us all. 

others . are there any left?” 
They I 


} 


started across the darkea 
] ¢ 


unabdie at 


yeast of the 








st to make that wh 


saw. 


out sh they 





But there was no human be- 
seen. Only the wreck of 
that had 
slated to fly over Tokyo and return 
Silently they plunged with heavy 
strokes for the not - too - distant 
shoreline. 

Atkins curiously from 
time to time at Bob Fleetwood. Bu 
Bob’s eyes were grey and steady as 
he watched the 
world 
seemed to 


ing to be 


the bobbing bomber beea 


glanced 


nearing shore. This 
trouble spot but he 
forget the fact. After 
the war was over, some place on 


Was a 


earth, monastery wails were wait- 


ing and other men of serene 
and steadfast purpose. This mo- 
ment was but temporary. It was 


that future to which he looked. 

And Atkins, watching and swim- 
ming doggedly, wondered about his 
own future. To join Bob Fleet- 
wood... ? He glanced at the sky 
above, suddenly clear and 
dazzlingly scarlet from the setting 
sun. With a sigh that was nearly 
contentment he sighed. He had 
found his answer to the question. 
He was content. 

“Bob,” he called suddenly. “The 
little bombardier—maybe he has 
the golden key right now, eh?” 

Bob’s steady grey eyes answered 
with a smile. The merry little 
bombardier seemed to be smiling 
from the shore, peacefully, joy- 
ously. 


now 
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Reguiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 








relatives whose deaths ahve been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 
Rev. Hugh Farrelly, Rey. Fr. Chert 
Sister M. Theodore Murry 
Char Stant Harry Lally, Mrs 
John Shinnick, Ted Cassidy, Bernard 
( Mat Killerlain, Mrs. Amy 
| ha I O'Brien, John A 
Bridget Jordar Angus M 
( o Reinhardt, Magdalena 
Reinhardt, Frank C. Lang, Frank ¢ 
Kra ke | |. Lawlor, Mrs. Marys 
\ Moran, Mary S ridan, Sarah Mul 
il james M Iv, David Overhein 
\qn Kres er, Frank Otremba, Mr 
\ MeDor Terry McCartl 
Prese War, Marie Her 
Andrew Granere, Neil Calligar 
I mbs, Nora Joyce, Susar 
I} Isley, Marion Devitt, Mrs. Mars 
I. Saville, Cecilia Green, Mrs James 
( Nellie Creavan, Katheri 
Cor 1 oMr Gertrude K. Schaefer 
Mrs. Catherine Sheridan, Mary kK 
Stack Helen J Perkins, Thomas 
Roach, Mrs. Conway, Anthony B 
Hinehberger, Mrs. Anna L. Ferron 
Mi \lice Jepser Joseph Murph 
Mr Emma Doole Mr. and Mrs 
[dar Murphy, George Saville, Sr 
Mr Stella ¢ k Reid, Mrs. Ellen ¢ 
DeLane John Butler, James Butler 
Charles Basler, Roger Johnson, Alfre« 
Jepsen, Margaret Morrissey, Michae! 
Smith, Miss Mary Duffy, Miss Marys 
Lawton, Bernard A. Keenan, John J 
Moriarty, Thomas Ryan, Mrs. Cath 
erine Ditmeyer, John J. Heintz, Jr. 
Mary T. Heint 
NOTICE 
The growth of our Religious Com- 
munity and its manifold activities in 


missionary and other works, entails a 
vast amount of correspondence with a 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
postage stamps in any letters they send 
us. 

The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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SAARI SPIO TRE. 


Tale of a Troubadour 


By Reverend Samuel Cumming4, S.A. 


it how Francis, overcom- 
iis aversion to the sight of 

or leper, suddenly took the 
hand of the sufferer and 

the festering fingers. Fran- 
; sick, of course. Physically 
revolted but spiritually his 

onquest gave him so much joy 
could scarce contain him- 


ie yur preceding issue we re- 


The next day he went volun- 
to the leper house and dis- 
alms to every one of the 
eatures confined there. And 
id done on the day before 
>d every hand that reached 


t to take his gift. 
THe Farrest oF Spouses 


e violent victories over him- 
were an indication and a mani- 
tation of Francis’ growing spirit- 
At this time he was still 

* at home, still working in his 
ther’s shop and still wondering 
‘bout life and how he should lead 

His talks with the poor and his 
xperience begging in Rome began 

give him a knowledge of the 

ilue of Poverty. He saw that they 

10 had nothing and wanted noth- 

were truly free. They could 
ow their trust in God by depend- 

‘ upon his fatherly care for their 
‘ood and sustenance and they could 
pend all their time gaily singing 
the praises of the Lord. So he 
ran to desire poverty — real 
tty. He began to look upon 
virtue as his sweetheart, call- 

‘it in the poetic language used 
y the troubadours when they spoke 
ot their lovers, My Lady Poverty. 
Once when Francis was asked by a 
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Father Samuel Cummings, S.A. 


friend who noticed his abstraction 
whether he was thinking of getting 
married, he answered: 

“Yes, I am thinking of my mar- 
riage. I will marry the most beau- 
tiful and fair of women.” 

The friend laughed, believing 
that Francis was merely indulging 
in the usual exaggeration of pros- 
pective bridegrooms. He did not 
understand that Francis was talking 
about embracing Poverty. 


Gop’s Hanpy MAN 


Francis continued to derive much 
pleasure and _ satisfaction from 
visiting churches and chapels in the 
city and the surrounding country- 
side. One of his favorite places 
for prayer was the little chapel of 
San Damiano about fifteen minutes 
walk from Assisi. It was a poor 
little place, even then half dilapi- 


dated. It was quiet, though, and 
Francis liked especially to 


before the Byzantine 


restful. 
pray large 
crucifix there. 

One day shortly after his encoun- 
ter with the leper, Francis was 
strolling through the countryside, 
thinking deeply and praying fer- 
vently. Again, as so often before, 
his torturing thoughts had driven 
him from his home and work into 
the open. What was he to do? 
What was God’s Will? Certainly 
the pleasant easy life he was lead- 
ing was not the vocation God had 
in store for him. His parents 
wanted him to marry dnd raise a 
family. But though he was sure 
that married life with a wife and 
children would be pleasant, he was 
equally sure that God was not call- 
ing him to the married state. The 
cloister? Hardly. He was fairly 
sure that God was calling him to 
some special work not being done 
by any existing religious order and 
so there would be no use in his 
joining any one of them. 


Almost in desperation Francis 
turned into the little chapel of San 
Damiano and threw himself on his 
knees before the crucifix. In fervor 
of heart and agony of spirit he im- 
plored the help of God in these 
burning words that tradition has 
preserved for us: 


“Great and glorious God, My 
Lord Jesus Christ, I implore Thee 
to enlighten me and disperse the 
darkness of my soul. Give me true 
faith and a firm hope and a perfect 
charity. Grant me, O Lord, to know 
Thee so well that I may act by Thy 
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light and in accordance with Thy 
holy Will.” 

And as he knelt there he dis- 
tinctly heard the answer that Christ 
deigned to give him from the Cross. 

“Now go, Francis,” said an 
interior voice, “build My Churen 


into ruin.” 
the darkness 
from his mind and 
the weight from his 
Bernadone, 
a church builder! 


for it is falling 
Immediately 
was lifted 
soul. 
would be | 
He would 
go from place to place, from 
city to city, from country to | 
country, restoring and refur- 
nishing churches, so many of 
which were in sad decay. 
“oTd, 
quickly, “with joy 
what Thou willest!” 
Impetuous Francis! He rose 
from his knees and at once 
looked around. What better 
place to start than right here 
in the chapel! He _ could 
easily see that San Damiano’s 
was in a sad condition. The 


*rancis 


answered 


will I do 


he 





ey 


He, ‘— 






the finest cloth he couid 
find, loaded them on a horse and set 
out for Foligno, a market town only 
a few miles distant from Assisi. 
After he sold both and 
the cloth—it is to be noted that he 
didn’t get the best possible price 


bolts of 


the horse 


for either because he was too impa- 


Sunrise < Meditation 


By Inez Clark Thorson 


How bright are the hours of morning 
Upborne on the leaven of prayer; 
Lord, | would cherish their splendor 


And guard every moment with care. 


Let them remain all unspotted 
By words that are tainted with gall— 
Hard words 


Can neither 


that regret of a life-time 


erase nor recall, 


Let not the 
Behold any 


first star of the evening 


moment gone gray; 


Be near while the sun shall turn westward— 


This is my prayer for today! 
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soncerned. Flatly and definitely 
he refused to touch the money. He 
knew Pietro Bernadone and he 
wasn’t going to have any trouble 
with that irascible merchant. 
Francis then changed his request 
He asked if he would be 
illowed to stay near San Damiano’s, 
sleep in a cave and attend 
Mass at the chapel until suci 
time as he had completed the 
| repairs he had in mind. 
| To this request the 
priest gave his consent, though 
| it must be admitted that he 
| did not give it very readily. 
| In fact, the pastor tartly ex- 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a bit. 


la 
oid 


pressed himself of the opinion 
hat it would be a lot better 
for all concerned if Francis 
would take his money, gc 
home where he belonged and 
behave a member of a 
family such as his should. 

| Francis, though, was so 

| happy at receiving this per- 


as 


mission that he paid no atten- 
tion to the grudging tone ir 





floor needed sweeping, scrub- 


bing and polishing. The roof 

sagged and leaked. The _ thick 
masonry of the walls was cracked 
and soiled in several places. The 
foundations were crumbling. Cob- 
webs hung in the corners. The 
altar-cloths were grimy with the 
dirt and wax of several months 
use. Thegg was no oil for the 


sanctuary lamp before the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Turning quickly, he went outside 
and found the pastor of the old 
church sitting in the hot sun. Fran- 
cis went over to the priest, who, 
like his church, was old and poor, 
kissed his hand reverently and 
emptied all the money of his 
pockets into his lap. 

“TI beg you, Father,” he said, ‘‘to 
buy oil with this money and burn it 
always before the crucifix inside. 
When this is gone and you need 
more let me know and I will give it 
to you.” 

Francis left before the astonished 
priest could utter a word of thanks. 
He had lots to do. Hurrying home, 
he went to the shop, took several 


tient to bargain—he hastened back 
to San Damiano’s. 

Again he approached the old 
priest still sitting in the sun; again 
Francis reverently kissed his hand 
and again he poured all the money 
he had from the sale of the cloth 
and the horse into the Father’s lap, 
saying that it was for the restora- 
tion of San Damiano’s. But this 
time the pastor refused the gift. It 
was one thing to take a rich young- 
ster’s spending money; it was quite 


another to take ten times that 
amount. He was sure that there 
was something wrong about the 


whole thing. He would have noth- 
ing to do with it. 


THe Catt Takes Form 


Francis pleaded and pleaded with 
him. He explained about his voca- 
tion. He told about the voice from 
the crucifix and how Christ had 
commanded him to restore churches. 
He also told where he got the 
money. That settled it so far as 
the pastor of San Damiano’s was 


which it was given. He 

thanked the old priest, again 
kissed his hand, took the money and 
carelessly dumped it into a window 
recess inthe church. Then he went 
to prepare the cave in which he was 
to live for the next month. 

This month could be considered 
Francis’ novitiate in the spiritual 
life. It is probable that he had dis- 
cussed the state of his soul with the 
Bishop of Assisi before this and it 
is also probable that some time dur- 
ing this month he was tonsured by 
the Bishop and so received into the 
clericate. At any rate, with the 
Bishop’s approval, Francis spent 
his time in the cave in prayer and 
meditation. Much of the time he 
spent on cleaning and repairing the 
church. Meanwhile Pietro, who 
again had been away on business, 
returned home. When he found out 
about the missing horse and cloth 
he became furious with Francis and 
immediately started out for San 
Damiano’s to have a reckoning with 
his son. Francis probably heard 
that his father was coming or 
perhaps he saw him some distance 
off. Probably, too, wishing to 
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void any unpleasantness’ with 
tro, he hid himself in the cave, 
though there is a tradition to the 
ffect that Francis hid himself in 
hole that miraculously opened in 

road as his father passed by. 
ietro went to the church and 
ked up the money which was 
till lying on the window sill. Find- 


¢ 


ng the money calmed him and he 





ent quietly away. 
THE SHAME OF BERNADONI 


One day some weeks later Fran- 
came into Assisi. He looked 
had, very bad. Mortification and 
fasting had made him skinny; his 
yes ringed round with deep cavern- 
ous circles, were unnaturally bright 
rom lack of sleep. His hair was 
inkempt. His clothes were torn 
id soiled from working on San 
Damiano’s walls. He_ staggered 
lightly from hunger. As soon as 
> reached the outskirts of the town 
little boys, with the natural cruelty 
»{ the unthinking young, began to 
follow at his heels hooting and jeer- 
ng in scorn at this scarecrow of a 
man. The crowd grew as Francis 
walked on. Soon a few of the 
ore adventurous rushed in and 
egan pushing him roughly from 
ide to side. Others poked him with 
icks and still others pelted him 
ith clods of earth. 





To Pietro Bernadone, called to 
joor of his shop by the noise 
the howling mob coming down 
street, this was nothing unusual. 
He had often seen some _ poor 
eggar or fool so tormented by 
mobs before. It was just a bit of 
liversion in the midst of a busy 
He stood leaning against the 
oor post paying little attention till 
realized who the object of the 
ierison of the crowd was. Why, it 
vas his own son Francis, his own 
ttle Frenchman, the one who was 
be so noble and so highly 
respected! 
Shame, anger and mortification 
ercame him. With a bull-like roar 
: forced his way through the mid- 
ile of the crowd, picked Francis up 
n his powerful arms, brought him 
‘rough the house and threw him 
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into a dark cellar. He had had 
enough nonsense. He would show 
Francis whose will was going to 
prevail. He would have no more of 
this pietism, no more of this fool- 
ishness! Let Francis stay in the 
jark on bread and water until he 
should come to his senses. Only 
that would palliate the angered 
Pietro. 

After a few days the Assisian 
had to go away on another business 
trip. Madonna Pica then took the 
key and went down to see her son. 
She tried to reason with him but 
when she found her reasoning and 
pleading and tears were of no avail 
she gave him some new clothes and 
some money and let him go. Fran- 
cis went right back to San 
Damiano’s. 


THE BisHop’s Justici 


When Pietro returned and found 
him gone he decided to haul Fran- 
cis into the civil court and force 
him by law to be obedient. Francis 
refused to answer the civil summons 
on the ground that he was a cleric— 
he had received the tonsure from 
the Bishop during the month he 
spent at San Damiano’s—and since 
he was a cleric he argued that he 
was subject only to the law of the 
Church. 

Nothing daunted by this re- 
joinder, Pietro went to the Bishop 
and demanded that Francis be made 
to answer for his conduct and be 


wn 


restrained from making a disgrace 
of himself and a fool of his father. 
A day for the action was set and 
Francis was summoned to the 
Bishop’s palace. 

Bishop Guido, who was spiritual 
father of Assisi at that time, had 
great love and respect for Francis. 
He saw in this young man who was 
willing to give up everything for 
the love of God, an_ idealistic 
romanticist who would be a great 
power for good in those days of 
cynicism and materialism. He was 
sure that the example given by 
Francis would bring many to a 
realization of their sins and care- 
sssness and would influence them 
to change their pagan lives. On the 
other hand he had scant respect for 
Pietro, the arrogant, money-minded 
merchant. 

When all were present and all the 
preliminaries had been taken care 
of the Bishop turned to Francis and 
said: “If it is your desire to serve 
God, then give all his money back 
to your father. He probably ac- 
quired it by unjust means and so it 
is not fitting that it be used for the 
support of the Church.” 

That of course, wasn’t exactly the 
point of the trial. Pietro had men- 
tioned the money and had com- 
plained about it, but the money to 
him was entirely secondary. He 
jidn’t mind losing a few ducats. He 
could well afford them. What he 
did want was that Francis be 
stopped from bringing ridicule upon 
the Bernadone family. The words 
of the Bishop threw him on the 
defensive and made him appear in 
a very unfavorable light. 

Francis arose and said: “My 
Lord Bishop, I will not only cheer- 
fully give him back the money but 
also all the clothes I have received 
from him.” Going into an adjoining 
room he removed all of his clothes. 
Clad only in a hair cloth girdle he 
wore beneath his ordinary apparel 
Francis returned and placed the 
clothes which he had been carry- 
ing on his arm together with all the 
money he had with him at his 
father’s feet. 





(To be continued) 
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IDEAL AS GIFTS OR FOR PERSONAL USI 


Sterling silver cross, gold-plated, on gold-plated 18-inch chain (No. 1) $1.50 


Women’s pendant-style Miraculous Medal of sterling silver, half filigreed, with sterling 

silver chain (No. 5059) $3.00 
Smaller pendant-style medal (No. 5891) sterling silver, complete with chain $2.00 
Mother-of-Pearl Pendant, with sterling silver miraculous medal mounted on sterling silver 

chain (No. 7415) $2.00 
Soldiers’ Miraculous Medal and Chain, all sterling silver (No. 7462) $2.00 


(We also have a special Saint Christopher Medal for soldiers and sailors, sterling silver, on a 
24-inch silver chain, No. 7461, at $2.00.) 


ROSARIES 


Sterling silver ladies’ rosary, with attractive crucifix (No. X-335) $5.00 


Black coco rosary, with sterling silver crucifix and connections, for men (No. 7426) $3.00 
(We have a large number of rosaries of various types in stock, from 75¢ up.) 


PRAYER BOOKS 
The Holy Ghost Prayer Book, bound in imitation leather (No. 702) $1.50 
This is also bound in duro-leather, (No. 700) at 50c, and in cloth, (No. 701) at $1.00 
"Jesus, Teach Me To Pray,” (ideal for children,) imitation leather binding (No. 3B) 60c 
HOLY WATER FONTS 
Metal Holy Water Font, with picture of Blessed Virgin Mary (No. 6992) $1.00 
Blue glass Holy Water Font, with picture of the Sacred Heart (No. 6738) $1.50 
Order from 


RELIGIOUS ARTICLES DEPARTMENT 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Our little catalogue contains many other suggestions. Send for one today. 





Catholic Calendar 


This beautiful Catholic Calendar has been created especially for Catholic Homes. 

With full-color reproductions of famous paintings of religious significance, it is strikingly 
appealing. 

It is a valuable guide to the fulfillment of Catholic 
that is welcome in every Catholic home. 


religious obligations and is an influence 
Supply Limited — Order At Once 
Prices: 
Single copy 30c—Four copies $1.00-—Twelve copies $3.00 
Order from 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











